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STANLEY BALDWIN 


The successor to Bonar Law as Prime Minister of Great Britain. Mr. Baldwin’s most pressing problem 
is to reach an agreement with France regarding Germany’s reparations bill, and his recent success in 
arranging the terms of payment of Britain’s debt to America is a hopeful augury in his new task 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


T IS a cheerful fact that popular senti- 
ment for American membership in the 
League of Nations is gaining momen- 
tum. ‘This is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing fact in American public life. The 

experience of the last five years is bearing its 
inevitable fruit. There are few admirers of 
President Wilson who do not believe that his 
failure to accept the Treaty of Versailles with 
the Lodge reservations was one of the greatest 
blunders ever made by an American states- 
man. The moment that the Treaty, with 
these changes, was offered him, represented one 
of the supreme moments in American history. 
The proffered treaty would have made the 
United States a member of the League of Na- 
tions without Article X in its present unpopu- 
larform. It would have made this country a 
partner in the work of rejuvenating Europe; 
had this treaty gone into effect we should 
have not only joined in the acts and delibera- 
tions of the League, but we should have co- 
operated with our allies in the great task of 
bringing Germany to terms, of compelling her 
to meet her reparation obligations, and ful- 
filling all the duties which she assumed at 
Versailles. It is perhaps useless to speculate 
on the progress the world would have made 
under these circumstances; that it would offer 
a very different prospect from the present one, 
however, may be taken for granted. 

Apparently the one solution for an insoluble 

problem would be to move the clock back four 
vears to 1919, to reénact that scene when the 


Republicans offered to accept the Treaty with 
the Lodge reservations, and to have the Pres- 
ident receive this overture in an acquiescent 
instead of a hostile mood. That, of course, is 
only a dream; yet it does suggest one way to 
ameliorate the present difficult world situa- 
tion.. Too much history has been made, too 
much opposition aroused, too many “ irrecon- 
cilables”’ have been created, too false a pub- 
lic sentiment stimulated, to believe that the 
opportunity of 1919, in its form as it existed 
then, canever recur. Yet the nearer the pop- 
ular American mind can approach the Senator- 
ial attitude of that day, the clearer will the Am- 
erican nation see its way in foreign affairs. The 
Wor_p’s Work, in 1919, favored the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty with the Lodge reservations. 
It favors some action now which approaches as 
closely as possible to the programme outlined 
at that time. It foresees the day, which is 
perhaps nearer than is generally believed, 
when the United States will be completely rep- 
resented at Geneva. The last five years 
have conclusively shown the inevitability of 
some form of international codperation, with 
the United States as a full working partner. 
It may not come this year or next, but its ulti- 
mate realization is certain. The forces that 
make history are more powerful than the tem- 
porary postures of demagogues and the selfish 
agitations of professional sowers of strife. 
These forces are working for this great pur- 
pose of international association for the aboli- 
tion of war. 





EDWARD P. FARLEY 
Who succeeds A. D. Lasker in the difficult position of Chairman of the Shipping Board 














ALVA ADAMS 
Recently appointed Senator from Colorado to fill the unexpired term of the late Samuel D. Nicholson. 
Mr. Adams has been elected governor of Colorado three times and has been a member of the Democratic 
National Committee since 1908 





PETER J. BRADY 
President of the Allied Printing Trades Council of New York, and recently elected president of the new 
Federation Bank. The bank he heads is owned by labor interests and is interested particularly in aiding 
the wage earner 
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THOMAS E. KIRBY 


Art auctioneer and for the last forty years senior partner in the American Art Association of New York 
City, who recently retired after sixty-five years of active service, having personally sold at public sale 
more than sixty million dollars’ worth of art objects and rare books 





MARTIN JOHNSON 
Whose African wild animal photographs have proved so popular and are of such scientific value that he 
is planning another trip to Africa, in order to spend five years more in photographing, with motion pic- 
ture cameras, the wild game and the strange life in the Dark Continent 








The March of Events 


The Complete Revelation of German 
Character 


since France invaded the Ruhr. Prob- 

ably the most important development has 
been the change that has taken place in the 
public attitude toward France. The first 
“reaction” was unquestionably one of as- 
tonishment and shock, 
and even of hostility. 
French statesmen 
were accused of mak- 
ing impossible any 
permanent settlement 
of war problems, of 
imperialism, of at- 
tempting to establish 
on the ruins of Europe 
another great Napole- 
onic empire. A cer- 
tain amount of sym- 
pathy was even ex- 
tended to Germany. 
As the months have 
passed, however, 
world opinion has be- 
gun to see the ques- 
tion in a better light. 
The Ruhr invasion has 
not produced coal or 
reparations, but it has 
accomplished the al- 
most equally impor- 
tant work of vividly 
bringing to public 
mind the basic facts 
in the European prob- 
lem. 

The world sees again, what its experience 
with Germany for the last ten years should 
have sufficiently emphasized, that the fore- 
most difficulty in Europe is the Germanic 
character. Germany’s utter lack of national 
character was responsible for the war just 
as this same lack of character is responsible 
for the present peace. The moral nature that 
made possible the invasion of Belgium, the 
devastation of northern France, the sub- 
marine warfare, the murder of non-combat- 
ants, the attacks on hospital ships—to men- 
tion only a few in the long list of crimes—is 
precisely the same moral nature that has pro- 
duced the present world chaos. Germany 
entered the war with the declaration that 


[:: IS now something more than six months 
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treaties were not binding when national 
advantage was involved and that, in waging 
war itself, anything was justified that led to 
victory. Germany entered the peace in pre- 
cisely the same state of mind. The Treaty 
of Versailles was no more binding in her eyes 
than was the treaty which guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium. Not the failure of the 
United States to ratify this treaty, not the 
greed of France or the 
land-grabbing pro- 
pensities of Britain— 
these are not the 
causes of existing 
world demoralization, 
as the Germans pro- 
claim; the real cause 
is the determination 
of the German nation 
to avoid carrying out 
the pledges which it 
made at Versailles. 
In 1871 France signed 
a treaty agreeing to 
pay a huge indemnity 
to Germany; France 
immediately started 
to work to redeem this 
obligation and ac- 
complished it in an in- 
credibly short space of 
time. In 1919 Ger- 
many similarly 





CUNO, CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 


Who has made little progress in his attempt to settle 

Germany’s differences with France. 

determination to avoid German pledges at Versailles 
is the real cause of present German unrest 


pledged herself to pay 
for the damage she 
had caused, but, ever 
since, she has been 
seeking deviousmeans 
of nullifying that 
pledge. That is the reason that the proces- 
ses of civilization are marking time. 


The German 


The German Policy of Financial 
Sabotage 


RANCE came out of the war with an 

overwhelming debt, with the richest 
part of her territory reduced to worse than a 
primeval wilderness and with her industrial life 
absolutely destroyed. Germany came out of 
the war with her soil unscathed, with her in- 
dustries absolutely intact, with her credit 
structure strained, it is true, by the conflict, 
but still in a condition that would make pos- 
sible a complete and early resuscitation. 














PRINCE VON BULOW 


Once Chancellor of the German Empire, whose famous 

statement, ““We Germans are asses in politics” is not 

inapplicable to the policy now being pursued by the 
German Republic 


Since 1918 crippled France has _ spent 
$8,000,000,000 rebuilding her devastated area 
—an obligation that Germany had assumed. 
If France, in her weakened condition, was 
able to perform this great task, why is it that 
Germany, her industrial life intact, has not 
been able to do so? The financial and 
economic history of Germany for the last five 
years furnishes the answer. Her statesmen 
and industrialists have deliberately pursued 
a policy of sabotage and repudiation. Ger- 
man capitalists have been permitted to dis- 
pose of their property and sequester the pro- 
fits in foreign countries, and the German 
Government has wiped out her state debts 
by the simple process of depreciating her cur- 
rency. In 1896 William J. Bryan ran for the 
Presidency on the platform of cutting the gold 
dollar in half and thus permitting debtors to 
settle with creditors on a 50 per cent. basis. 
In the last five years Germany has carried out 
this programme, though on a vastly more 
magnificent scale than Mr. Bryan ever 
dreamed of. The result is that the German 
state has been enriched, for it has wiped out 
its debts, but that the German people and the 
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entire creditor class, have been ruined. Ger- 
mans themselves relate these facts with glee, 
as though the programme of repudiation had 
been a masterpiece of statecraft. What it 
really displays, of course, is that fundamental 
lack of national character which kept the 
civilized world on tenter-hooks for forty 
years, which plunged mankind into the most 
horrible war in history, and which conducted 
that war with inconceivable atrocity. The 
discovery of this absence of character is noth- 
ing particularly new. As individuals Ger- 
mans do not lack high-mindedness and even 
idealism; but the mere fact that the Germanic 
tribes have never succeeded in organizing 
themselves into a coherent nation abundantly 
proves that, as nation builders, they lack cer- 
tain indispensable qualities. So shrewd and 
unprejudiced a commentator as Prince von 
Biilow, the ex-chancellor, made much of this 
deficiency in his book, “ Imperial Germany.”’ 
“We Germans are asses in politics,” was his 
terse summing up of the German adaptability 
for statesmanship, and the history of the last 
five years is a further proof that his condem- 
nation was not inaccurate. The first business 
of a statesman is to maintain the prestige and 
good name of his country, to see that its credit 
is unimpaired, that it makes an honorable 
attempt to fulfil its obligations. A nation 
that deliberately plunges itself into ruin and 
bankruptcy, that believes it has scored a clever 
trick when it has cheated its creditors by de- 
preciating its currency, that does not hesitate 
to ruin its own citizens in the pursuit of this 
purpose, simply demonstrates that it does not 
possess that character upon which permanent 
national life rests. 

If any additional demonstration of this 
truth were necessary, it is forthcoming in the 
recent German offer of reparations. In sub- 
stance and tone, this communication was 
entirely consistent with its source. It pro- 
posed that France withdraw immediately from 
the Ruhr—that is, abandon the one means 
which France has of enforcing a settlement; 
and this, not in exchange for a definite pay- 
ment of reparations, but for a promise to make 
an attempt to pay a most inadequate sum. 
This is essentially what the proposal simmers 
down to. Germany offers reparations of 
about $7,500,000,000—or $5,000,000,000 less 
than the minimum upon which France and 
Great Britain have agreed. But this pay- 
ment depends on conditions which are 
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known to be impossible. Germany offers 
$5,000,000,000 at once, provided the money 
can be raised by a foreign loan. This means, 
of course, a loan raised in the United States, 
for this is the only country that can supply 
credits to this extent. Yet the one demon- 
strated fact is that Germany can raise no 
money in this country. A year ago she tried 
to float a loan for $1,000,000,000 through an 
American banking house and failed. Why? 
Because she offered no security, and because 
the unsecured word of the German Govern- 
ment counts for nothing in the money market 
of the world. Great Britain, France, and the 
United States can raise great sums on their 
unsecured bonds; Germany can raise nothing. 
The explanation is found in her financial his- 
tory for the last five years. Germany is simply 
being visited with the penalty of any country 
that repudiates its debt, or any individual who 
defaults on his bond; that is the refusal of 
credit. To offer an inadequate amount in set- 


tlement, to make this offer contingent on float- 
ing a huge international loan, and to demand 
immediate evacuation as a consideration of 
such an offer—that is precisely the kind of 
mentality that made Germany, in the war, 
the enemy of four fifths of mankind. 
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Just as Germany, when lukewarmness was 
developing among the allies of the war, could 
always be depended on to unite them by 
some outrageous act of her own, so the Cuno 
proffer has had the desirable result of bringing 
Great Britain and France closer together and 
considerably mitigating their estrangement. 
In this it has served a useful purpose. It has 
also made friends for France in the United 
States. More and more Americans are per- 
ceiving that France, in entering the Ruhr, 
has adopted the one possible means of bring- 
ing Germany to terms. The French position 
is now plain and impregnable and France 
holds the richest part of Germany, the part 
that dominates Germany’s industrial and 
economic life. So long as she retains this, 
she has a mortgage on Germany’s future. 
France will hold this territory until Germany 
pays adequate reparations for her military 
crimes. France will not surrender this gage 
for promises to pay or for visionary agree- 
ments; she will surrender it when Germany 
pays and as Germany pays. If Germany 
pays the whole amount in one lump sum, 
France will withdraw all her troops over the 
border; if Germany pays on the instalment 
plan, then France will evacuate on the instal- 

















COLOGNE FROM THE RHINE 


Cologne is one of the most important cities in the Rhine Valley, and 
at present is the headquarters of the British Army of Occupation 
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ment plan. The sooner Germany clearly 
understands that this is the situation and 
adapts herself to it, the sooner will normal 
conditions return. It is the duty of English- 
men and Americans to support France in this 
position, and any pressure which they exert 
upon Germany should be in the way of per- 
suading our late enemies to reconcile them- 
selves to this fate. 


The Permanent Occupation of the Ruhr 


HAT is to be the attitude of the 

United States toward this acute 

situation? At the present time the 
United States officially has no attitude at all. 
It is not even clear that the American people 
have developed any easily ascertained public 
sentiment on its future relations with Europe 
or with France. If the nation, either as a 
government or as a people, has no policy, it 
is not clear why we have any reason to object 
to the present course. 

The fact is that France is in the grip of 
circumstance; about what she does in the 
Ruhr she has little option; she is acting pre- 
cisely as conditions compel her to act. The 
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United States and Great Britain have prac- 
tically abandoned France and left her to shift 
for herself; they have therefore no good reason 
to complain if France seeks her protection in 
the only possible and effective way. Any 
settlement of the war rests ultimately on 
force; no purpose is served by seeking to evade 
that fact. If the United States and Great 
Britain should persuade Germany to make 
some adequate settlement, their persuasion 
would be effective only because Germany 
clearly understands the reserve strength that 
makes it convincing. Deprived of this force, 
France has simply decided to depend upon her 
own. Until the other nations most concerned 
with the defeat of Germany offer some other 
practical form of settlement, it is difficult 
to see how they can object to what the French 
are doing now. Their action in declining 
such a responsibility leaves the French people 
no alternative. Deprived of the good right 
arms of Great Britain and America they have 
nothing to depend upon except their own. 
Least of all does objection come gracefully 
from the United States. Up to the present 
time the Administration at Washington has 
made no practical suggestion for solving 

















GERMAN HOUSES AT ESSEN 


In the district now occupied by the French. ‘More and more the public opinion of the world is supporting France in 
her determination not to withdraw from German territory until Germany has made adequate reparations for her crimes 
in the war 
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HOUSES BUILT AT LENS TO REPLACE THOSE DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS 


France has spent not far from $8,000,000,000 in reconstruction work of this 
kind. 


@m Ga 


the reparations problem. The idea of a 


fact finding commission can hardly be re- 
garded as a statesmanlike contribution; in 
French eyes it is merely a proposal for further 
delay. Only by our assistance can the Euro- 
pean difficulty be settled in a way that will 


not contain the seeds of future war. Only 
our interposition, that is, can make the so- 
called “new diplomacy ”’ effective as the guid- 
ing influence of the world, and when the 
United States withdrew from Europe the 
reversion to the old European political system 
became inevitable. The possible holding of 
German territory as a gage of safety and rep- 
arations is such a reversion. Yet this coun- 
try has no right to complain if it persists in its 
refusal to help in the establishment of other 
standards. 

It is therefore not strange that the world is 
more and more becoming reconciled to the 
Jermanent holding of the Left Bank of the 
Rhine and of the Ruhr District as the inevita- 
ble outcome of the Great War. Does this 
mean the creation of a new Alsace-Lorraine 
in the heart of Europe? Such is the conven- 
tional interpretation, yet this is another of 
those current convictions that may be pro- 
fitably subjected to analysis. The important 
fact is that the French character is far more 
tenacious than the Germanic; it is more na- 
tionalistic, more wedded to its traditions and 


Germany’s promise to pay for such reconstruction is as yet unredeemed 


its past. The French soil means more to a 
Frenchman than does the German soil to a 
German. The French blood is more domi- 
nant, more absorbing, thanthe German. The 
history of Alsace demonstrates this. When 
Louis XIV stole this province from Germany 
he may have committed a high-handed act, 
but he created no particular “problem” in 
Europe, for in two or three generations the 
people had become completely French. So 
French was it by 1815 that no one apparently 
thought, after the defeat of Napoleon, of re- 
turning it to any of the German states. The 
German population, though still speaking 
German, had become as completely Gallic in 
its sympathies and national enthusiasms as 
the people of Paris. When Germany annexed 
the province, in 1871, the world saw in the act 
no historic justification; the demand for “the 
return of the ancient loot’? made no impres- 
sion; the Germans were regarded as having 
highhandedly seized a part of France itself. 
Would not history repeat itself should France 
now take the Left Bank of the Rhine and the 
Ruhr? In a few generations would these 
sections not become completely French, 
following the famous example of Alsace? 
Would their peoples not become as loyal 
Frenchmen as the Alsatians themselves? 
Would this solution necessarily involve a new 
problem in “irridentism’? This is a point 
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of view to which the ones at present control- 
ling the destinies of Germany should give due 
thought. 


The Americanization of British Public Life 


O AMERICANS the change in the 
| British Premiership is chiefly interest- 
ing as an indication of the change that 
is taking place in British public life. The 
selection of Mr. Stanley Baldwin is naturally 
pleasing to the United States on personal 
grounds; he is the first of British Prime 
Ministers who has had a personal contact with 
the American people and American public 
men, and this in itself is an assurance that his 
rise to power can exercise only the most bene- 
ficent effect upon the friendly relations of the 
two countries. He himself was the instru- 
ment in settling that war debt which was the 
one outstanding issue between Great Britain 
and the United States, and he met this in a 
way that made friends in this country for 
himself and for his people and government. 
But Americans have other reasons than this 
for a friendly interest in Mr. Baldwin’s acces- 
sion to power. The “Americanization”’ of 
British public life is a phrase that has re- 
cently gained great currency. So far as this 
has signified the democratization of Great 
Britain the movement can inspire only satis- 
faction in these parts. The war itself gave 
this tendency a great impetus. When Lord 
Salisbury retired from the Premiership in 
1902 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was his 
natural successor. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, was not of the aristocracy; he was a 
man who had made his own way, heaped up 
a great fortune as a maker of screws, not the 
type, that is, that could reasonably aspire 
to the leadership of the Tory party. Mr. 
Balfour, therefore, the nephew of the retiring 
Premier, was promoted to the vacant place. 
Mr. Asquith, a self-made man and a successful 
lawyer, was something of an innovation as 
Prime Minister; but Mr. Asquith, after all, 
was a scholar, a man primarily of intellectual 
interests, and therefore not a violent depar- 
ture from the traditions of the office. Prob- 
ably few, in 1914, regarded it as possible 
that Lloyd George could ever become first 
minister of the Crown. But the exigencies of 
England called to the most important posts 
in the government not only the intrepid 
Welshman, but many others who would 
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commonly have been regarded as outside th: 
governing class. Successful business mer 
were placed in charge of great government 
departments, and mere politicians shunted t: 
obscurity. 

Yet no man quite so “ American”’ in his an- 
tecedents and political experience as M: 
Stanley Baldwin has ever reached this exaltec 
station. Indeed it would probably be impos- 
sible to élect to the Presidency any candidate 
so closely identified with “ Big Business”’ as is 
the new premier. Imagine Mr. Elbert Gar: 
or Mr. Charles M. Schwab seeking an entrance 
into the White House! In other respects the 
Baldwin accession represents a break with 
Britain’s political past. The parliamentar\ 
system has always seemed to have one advan- 
tage over our own in that it has served as a 
training school for cabinet officers and Prime 
Ministers. Politics in England has always 
been a career in itself. A man was usuall\ 
dedicated to it as an undergraduate at one of 
the universities. He entered Parliament as 
a young man; his progress was usually ver\ 
slow; as his ability for leadership and debate 
displayed itself, he was gradually advanced 
by the party leaders; perhaps, after man\ 
years training, he was elevated to a minor 
cabinet post; the crown of a parliamentar\ 
career, coming as the apex of a life-time of 
creditable service, was the premiership. No 
man, presumably, attained this post until he 
had spent a laborious apprenticeship and sub- 
mitted himself to a severe competitive test 
with all possible aspirants. Englishmen have 
always decried the American practice of tak- 
ing an untried man—a governor, a general, a 
man who had gained merely a transitory 
notoriety—and pitching him into the White 
House. Yet,in a measure, this is what has now 
happened in Great Britain itself. A year ago 
even few Englishmen had ever heard the name 
of Stanley Baldwin; outside of England he 
was utterly unknown. He had held a seat ir 
the House for several years, but very ob- 
scurely. The revolt against Lloyd George 
suddenly made him a conspicuous figure, 
much as an unexpected happening in the 
United States sometimes places a previously 
unknown name on the front page. Inthe last 
year his reputation —based, it must be granted, 
upon solid achievement—has grown so rapidly 
that, on the retirement of Bonar Law, Mr. 
Baldwin has become, in American parlance, 
the “logical candidate’’ for the succession. 
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England is certainly changing. What 
would Lord Salisbury have replied, if in- 
formed that, twenty years after his own pre- 
miership, the fact that a man was a member 
of the House of Lords would exclude him from 
No. 10 Downing Street? 


American Fortunes Short Lived 


EVERAL morals can be drawn from the 
S life of George J. Gould, who died re- 

cently at Cap Martin, France, but 
perhaps the most encouraging is the light 
which his career sheds upon the permanent 
character of financial power in this country. 
The colossal fortunes of Americans have fre- 
quently aroused fears that the time would 
come when one American, or a group of Ameri- 
cans, would dominate practically the entire 
country. The absurdity of this apprehension 
has many times been exploded, and in no in- 
stance more completely than in the case of 
Gould. Jay Gould, the founder of the fam- 
ily, died in 1892 leaving one of the largest 
fortunes which had ever been accumulated by 
one man. The potential power of the Gould 
wealth was much greater than its mere 
market value, for it consisted of a great group 
of railroads, to which the rapidly expanding 
Middle West and Southwest were tributary. 
In power they ranked next to the Vanderbilt 
and Pennsylvania systems and in energetic 
hands they might easily have been developed 
into the greatest railroad “empire” in the 
country. 

That the young man who inherited the 
Gould responsibilities nourished ambitions 
of this kind became evident early in his 
career. His great dream of a trans-continen- 
tal line, linking the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
with the Gould system as its nucleus, almost 
became a reality, and, in competent hands, the 
enterprise would probably have succeeded. 
But the Gould aspirations far surpassed the 
Gould capacities. The whole episode shows 
the difficulty of holding an American fortune 
intact and of increasing it; it illustrates, in- 
deed, the difficulty of creating in this country 
a permanent aristocracy, like the feudal 
aristocracies of Europe. An aristocracy in 
any age or country is founded on wealth and on 
wealth alone; the noble old families are in- 
variably the rich families; social distinction 
may indeed persist for a generation or two in 
families which have become poor, but such 


families, unless they receive a new infusion of 
the materialisms of life, eventually disappear 
in the common ruck. Until comparatively 
recent times wealth existed in Great Britain 
and Europe chiefly in one form; that was 
land. The “magnate” of those times was the 
great landowner; family distinction and social 
prestige depended almost exclusively upon 
the ownership of land—a prestige which, 
because of this age-long association, still 
clings toit. So long as the soil represented the 
chief source of wealth, a single family could 
hold it generation after generation and main- 
tain its preéminence for centuries. Such own- 
ership demanded little ability or care from 
the family head. Its management was 
simply a process of rent collecting, always 
in the hands of stewards; the landed proprie- 
tor merely enjoyed a large income, for which 
he gave practically nothing in exchange and 
which he could spend in pleasure and in 
maintaining the great social state which was 
his family heritage. 

With the modern American fortune, how- 
ever, the conditions are entirely different. 
Such a fortune, except in rare instances, does 
not exist in the form of land; it consists merely 
of a few pieces of paper representing owner- 
ship in great properties—railroads, steel 
mills, oil refineries, automobile factories. 
Such properties demand the close and constant 
attention of their proprietors for they are 
part of the intensely competitive American 
industrial system. A single family can control 
an American railfoad just so long—and no 
longer—as it possesses the energy and the 
ability which such an ownership demands. 
It cannot delegate this responsibility to others, 
like a medieval landlord, nor can it spend its 
time in idling. 

This is one reason why rich American 
“dynasties’”’ are so fleeting; why the great 
family of one generation becomes almost un- 
known to the next; why anything resembling 
a permanent American “aristocracy,’”’ based 
on wealth, is not likely to become a fixed fea- 
ture of American life. The Vanderbilts suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves for two 
generations, but the Vanderbilts count for 
little now as a great financial power. The 
Carnegie fortune has largely vanished in 
miscellaneous philanthropies and the Rocke- 
feller wealth is going the same way. The 
Gould fortune, measured by modern stand- 
ards, is contemptible. Probably Henry Ford 
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is the richest man in the world to-day; yet 
his fortune is the accumulation of the last 
twenty years! The Astors seem to be the 
only American family of large wealth which 
has kept its resources fairly intact for several 
generations; and the Astor fortune, signi- 
ficantly, is in land. 


Our Native Population Is Increasing 


r “HE present discussion of immigration 
has raised certain deep-lying questions; 
one is whether immigration, as amethod 

of increasing population, is not a tremendous 

fallacy; whether population is not regulated 
inexorably by economic conditions; whether 
the United States would not be just as popu- 
lous as it is to-day if we had received practical- 
ly no immigrants in the last hundred years. 

What imigration does, according to this view- 

point, is really to lower the birth rate of the 

native population, by crowding on its means of 
existence and by introducing low living 
standards. 

The subject is an interesting one, and any 
light shed upon it is important. A recent 
statement from the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is significant. It reports 
that the population of the United States is 
110,000,000, which is a gain of 4,390,000 over 
the census figures of 1920. At the present 
rate of growth, the same authority asserts, 
the population of continental United States 
by 1930 will reach 120,000,000. 

Since 1920 there has been comparatively 
little imigration; the total gain in population 
from this source is about 800,000. The in- 
crease, therefore, has been the natural growth 
of the people already here. A remarkable 
phenomenon is taking place in American 
life; our death rate is constantly going down 
and our birth rate constantly going up. It 
really looks as though those insistent laws 
regulating population were already silently 
at work. The general idea is that population 
increases as the food supply increases; which 
is only another way of saying that population 
increases as prosperity and the wage rate in- 
crease. In general the wage rate of the last 
three years has been high and the prosperity 
of the working classes has been consequently 
great. Never have the wage earners had so 
much good food to eat, such comfortable 
houses in which to live, such good clothes to 
wear, or so many comforts to enjoy. These 
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influences necessarily influence the growth of 
population, and the statistics now presented 
indicate that the response has been immediate. 

From 1900 to 1910 the population in- 
creased at the rate of about 1,500,000 a year— 
almost identically the same increase that is 
now taking place. But at least one third of this 
growth was derived from immigration, whereas 
to-day less than one fifth is the result of the 
same cause. It is hardly necessary to draw 
comparisons. Few will question that the 
present growth is far more beneficial than 
that of pre-war days. If our population, 
without the assistance of the steamship com- 
panies, is growing at the rate of 1,500,000 
a year, and if, in accordance with these 
forecasts, it will reach 120,000,000 by 1930, 
there need be no fear about the economic 
future of this country. These facts are the 
best possible refutation of those who think 
that American industry will languish unless 
millions are imported from Eastern and 
Mediterranean Europe. 


American Fascismo—a New Kind of 
Hyphenism 


HE progress of the Fascisti movement 
in the United States is one of those 
strange developments which arise from 
our mixed population. The purpose of the 
leaders of American Fascismo are described 
as purely patriotic and exclusively American. 
Indeed, the real aim is that Americanization 
of the immigrant which is generally held to 
be one of the most pressing needs of the times. 
American Fascismo, like the movement in 
Italy, is therefore conservative and anti- 
socialistic in its aims. 

Italy itself for many years has been a pro- 
lific breeding ground of Socialism, a tendency 
that was stimulated by the war to dangerous 
proportions. That Italy indeed might follow 
Russia and take the plunge into Bolshevism 
seemed, less than three years ago, something 
more than a possibility. The Fascisti are 
generally credited with having prevented this 
calamity and with having brought Italy 
back to its normal and decent self.. Italian 
leaders in the United States freely admit that 
those enthusiasms of the Italian workingmen 
which brought Italy to the verge of ruin are 
active among Italian immigrants. These im- 
migrants are chiefly of peasant stock, and the 
hard life of the peasant in Italy has been found 
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ITALIANS WORKING ON A PUBLIC ROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
A strange movement called ‘“‘American Fascismo” has been launched in the United States with the avowed purpose 
of teaching Americanism. The drive is directed against Socialism and Bolshevism among the Italian working classes 
in this country 


a fruitful soil for sowing the socialistic seed. 
These peasants have no yearning for agricul- 
tural pursuits in the United States; indeed, 
they have imigrated chiefly for the purpose of 
escaping this difficult existence; they therefore 
find employment in mines, in labor gangs on 
railroads and public work; they are for the 
most part rough and unskilled workers. They 
bring here the revolutionary doctrines which 
they have absorbed at home. The language 
barrier keeps them separate from the rest of 
the population; the Italian newspapers are, 
in many cases, radical in their preachings; the 
Italian immigrants commonly fall victims to 
agitators of their own race, and thus the 
process of Americanization becomes slow and 
difficult. It is this need which American Fas- 
cismo now proposes to supply. Its leaders are, 
for the most part, educated Americans of | tal- 
ian descent; they are business and profes- 
sional men, much like the leadersof Fascismo in 
Italy. Their announced purpose is to do that 
Americanization work among the Italian im- 
migrants which the native advocates of assim- 
ilation find so difficult. The drive is directed 
against Socialism and Bolshevism among the 
Italian working classes in this country. 


It is significant that most of the Italian 
press in the United States opposes American 
Fascismo, the reason being, of course, that this 
Italian press is so commonly radical and social- 
listic. But even in conservative American cir- 
cles the movement does not arouse complete 
sympathy. It is difficult to believe that an 
Americanizing influence which draws its 
inspiration from a foreign country can ac- 
complish the most satisfactory results. 

Our Jewish Farm Population . 75,000 

N THE last twenty years there has been 

a well directed effort to promote some- 

thing in the nature of a “Back to the 
Land” movement among American Jews. 
This phrase, as applied to our Jewish popu- 
lation, carries a meaning quite unlike the 
words when associated with any other element 
in the American composite. A German, a 
Swede, an Irishman, or a Yankee who goes 
“back to the land”’ obeys a call that is not a 
very remote one, but the Jew who harkens to 
the same voice is giving way to an instinct 
that has been smothered for thousands of 
years. When the late Senator Dolliver de- 
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Courtesy Jewish Agricultural Society 


JEWISH CHICKEN FARMERS 


The effort being made to move Jews from the city ghettoes to the farms has made some progress, 
though only a very small proportion of the Jewish population as yet has returned to the soil 


scribed his colleague Senator Warren as “the 
greatest shepherd since Abraham,” he in- 
cidentally reminded his associates of the time 
when the Jews excelled in pastoral and agri- 
cultural pursuits. The imagery that makes 
the Psalms one of the world’s greatest poems 
is also almost exclusively rural. It does not 
suggest the sweat shop, the push cart, or the 
fetid city tenement; it suggests still waters 
and green pastures. Once the Jews were an 
agricultural people; why have they not fol- 
lowed such pursuits in modern t mes? 





The usual explanation is that the laws of 
many of the European nations have pro- 
hibited Jews from owning or leasing agricul- 
tural land, the result naturally being that 
they have become city dwellers and com- 
mercialists. This explanation, however, is 
not entirely satisfactory. The Semitic races 
nave always shown great aptitude for trade; 
the Phoenicians, for example, the world’s 
»ioneers in commerce, were a Semitic people. 
Mommsen declares that the Jews were as 
widely scattered in the ancient Roman Em- 





THE UNITED STATES NOW HAS A JEWISH FARMING POPULATION OF ABOUT 75,000 
Above is pictured a Jewish farmer driving a wagon loaded with tobacco 
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pire as in modern Europe, and that, in the 
days of Julius Caesar as in our own, they were 
city dwellers and traders. For the last twenty- 
three years, however, the “Jewish Agricul- 
tural Society’ has been engaged in the worthy 
task of assisting American Jews in establish- 
ing themselves as farmers. Its latest report 
sums up its accomplishments. When it be- 
gan, in 1900, there were only 216 Jewish farm 
families in this country. To-day our Jewish 
farm population is more than 75,000. In 
ig00 the Jews owned only 12,039 acres of 
American farm land; to-day they own more 
than 1,000,000 acres. Every state in the 
Union at present has its quota of Jewish 
farmers; there is a farm paper published in 
Yiddish; and though failures have been nu- 
merous and in many cases pitiful, the leaders 
in the movement express their satisfaction 
with the genera! results and announce that 
these Jewish farmers are making good. 
There are at present something more than 
3,000,000 Jews in the United States. Accord- 
ing to this report about 23 per cent. of them 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Com- 
pared with the proportion of the native Amer- 
ican stock and most immigrating races this 
proportion is exceedingly small. In view of 


the historical pasi of the Jewish people, how- 


ever, such a comparison is hardly worth while. 
The great problem of Jewish immigration is 
the fact that at least half of this people settle 
in New York City and that the other half 
settle in other large cities. Any movement 
at distribution, such as that carried on by the 
Jewish Agricultural Society, is a praiseworthy 
step in removing the stigma under which 
the Jewish race chiefly suffers—that of being 
exclusively a city dweller and a trading people. 


Negro Labor for the Steel Mills 


R. EMMET J. SCOTT, Secretary- 

Treasurer of Howard University, a 

Negro institution at Washington, of- 
fers a suggestion to Judge Elbert H. Gary 
for obtaining cheap unskilled labor in his 
steel mills: 


Hon. Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


| have read with interest your statement reported 
in the Associated Press Dispatches this morning 
deploring alleged shortages of labor ‘‘due princi- 


© Underwood & Underwood 

EMMET J. SCOTT, SECRETARY OF HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY, A NEGRO INSTITUTION 

Who thinks it absurd to import great numbers of 


central and southern Europeans to perform rough labor 
for which our Negro population is well suited 


pally to present immigration laws.”” You are re- 
ported to have said that “there is a great abun- 
dance of labor on the other side of the world that 
would be glad to come here and develop our Amer- 
ican resources.” 

May | venture to say that there are in this 
country to-day twelve million (12,000,000) Colored 
people. Eight million (8,000,000) of these twelve 
million (12,000,000) are in the South. They are 
citizens of the Republic. They are tied to a one 
crop system and oppressed by economic con- 
ditions that hinder and prevent their fullest de- 
velopment and the enjoyment of the fullest Amer- 
ican citizenship. They possess strong bodies and 
have a real patriotic attachment to American in- 
stitutions. They are in a position to supply the 
labor shortage to which you refer if plans are under- 
taken on a large and important scale to transfer 
them to centres where their services are needed. 
It seems unnecessary to look to foreign shores to 
supply any labor shortage that may exist in 
American industries when there is this large and 
sympathetic group within reach. 

These Colored Americans are not aliens, they 
have never sought to disrupt the Government nor 
do they harbor Bolshevistic or Anarchistic ideals. 
They are ready and willing to help develop the re- 
sources of their country. 
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Will it not be possible for one circumstanced as 
you are to lend the weight of your great influence 
to opening larger economic opportunities for this 
group who are struggling under adverse conditions 
in the rural districts of the far South where lynch- 
ing and peonage are practised upon them with 
impunity. Your support of such a movement 
will be gratefully appreciated. 


lf the Negroes are capable of the work in 
industry for which Judge Gary needs immi- 
grants, there certainly 
could be no better so- 
lution of the problem. 
In spite of frequent 
statements to the con- 
trary, the South would 
be far better off if its 
Negro population 
were distributed over 
the United States, for 
this would mean that 
in no section would 
Negroes be sufficiently 
numerous to make a 
serious problem. 

Happily for the 
South and perhaps for 
industry in the North, 
the movement which 
Mr. Scott advocates 
has already begun. 
The Department of 
Agriculture reports 
that 13 per cent. of 
Georgia’s Negro farm 
labor supply moved 
north during the last 
year. From South 
Carolina and Alabama 
and Arkansas about 3 per cent. have migrated 
and from Florida about 2 per cent. 

If these Negroes stay North, especially if 
they work regularly in industry, the country 
will greatly gain, for under these conditions 
the earning power of Negroes must be larger 
and their production greater than in the 
South where many of them work but inter- 
mittently and with not very great results. 

Mr. Scott’s letter speaks with some bitter- 
ness of the impunity with which peonage and 
lynchings are inflicted upon the Negroes in 
the South. Literally he is correct. Such 
things do happen. The Negro has not those 
qualities which make him able by himself to 
construct much of a civilization. In Africa— 


NEGROES AT WORK IN STEEL MILLS 


The use of the great black population of the South for 
such unskilled labor is advocated as one cure for the 
present labor shortage 


even in Liberia—his progress is small. He 
leans everywhere upon other races. Yet his 
condition in the South is not deplorable, de- 
spite the unquestioned abuses to which Mr 
Scott refers. No other body of Negroes in 
the world has made as much progress or live: 
in as good conditions or receives as little il! 
treatment as the 8,000,000 Negroes who live 
in our Southern States. And this is not pri- 
marily their achievement, for they are not 
much more capable o/ 
maintaining their 
rights in a civilization 
created by white men 
than they are of creat- 
ing a civilization of 
theirown. The Negro 
in the United States is 
a burden. This bur- 
den is carried easiest 
when it is widely 
spread and where it is 
carried easiest it is 
carried best. If there 
are comparatively few 
Negroes in a commun- 
ity, the community 
can afford to give them 
more facilities than 
when there are many. 
And where there are 
few, race questions are 
not so serious as where 
there are many. A 
sudden exodus from 
the Southern fields to 
the Northern factories 
would probably cause 
hardship to Southern 
agriculture and also to the migrating Ne- 
groes. But if the process is gradual it ought 
to be beneficial to all concerned. To those 
in the South who believe that cheap labor is 
a blessing the movement will be viewed as a 
calamity, but cheap labor is not there nor 
any where else a real benefit. 

If for every two cheap Negro field hands 
that leave the South, one high priced farmer 
or mechanic can be brought in, the South will 
be immensely the gainer. And if Northern 
industry can at the same time change a cheap 
field hand into an effective wage earner, the 
whole country will have gained immeasur- 
ably. The Wor.p’s Work will shortly pub- 
lish an article discussing this subject at length. 
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The March 


“Liberalism” and the International Court 


NE of the strangest aspects of the 
() discussion now taking place on the 
International Court of Justice is 
the character of the opposition. The so- 
called “Liberal” thinkers and publications 
are almost unanimously aligned against it. 
The progressive Senators, such as Borah, La 
Follette, and Johnson, see in it only an instru- 
ment of evil. The advanced weeklies, The 
New Republic, The Nation, The Survey and 
others of less importance are crying fiercely 
on its heels. Those pacifists who became 
conspicuous in the recent war have also 
joined in denouncing this great international 
effort to end war. Many of the most con- 
spicuous advocates of the League of Nations, 
led by ex-President Wilson, regard the world 
court as an evil thing; many of the enemies 
of the same organization denounce it with 
almost equal fervor. 

What is the meaning of the opposition from 
these unexpected sources? On the merits of 
the case, one would expect that the “ Liberals” 
would almost unanimously support the pres- 
ent Harding programme. The purpose which 
it serves istheone that has always seemed to be 
nearest their hearts. That purpose is to elimi- 
nate war as a means of settling international 
disputes. [tis merely another chapter in that 
movement for arbitration in which the United 
States has always taken the lead. It does not 
pretend to be a method of abolishing war; it 
pretends to be merely a step in that direction. 
Its purpose is thus purely idealistic; it looks 
toward the creation of a new world, in which 
justice shall take the place of force. It is no 
more an entangling alliance than was the 
agreement to arbitrate the Alabama Claims 
an entangling alliance, or the present general 
treaties of arbitration. Yet most of the 
agencies who have been so busy in the past 
advocating the end of tooth and claw and 
the dawn of the new day are in the van of the 
opposition. 

What is the explanation? The only possi- 
ble key is found in the fact that the so-called 
“Liberals,” in the days preceding our entry 
into the war, had other antagonisms and 
enthusiasms. For the most part they were 
anti-British. Almost unanimously they were 
pro-German. They upheld the view that 
the war was not the result of German ag- 
gression, that Great Britain was more than 
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half to blame, that her method of waging it 
was high-handed, that Germany was not so 
bad as she was painted. A tenderness for 
Germany, a hostility toward the Allies, and a 
fondness for Soviet Russia, have ever since 
been part and parcel of “Liberal’’ thinking. 
Is this then the reason that the International 
Court comes in for so much disfavor? That 
court is a product of Allied statesmanship; 
its tendency will be to help along the good 
feeling between the United States and the 


‘nations with which it fought the war; it is, 


in a certain degree, the creature of an organi- 
zation in which Germany and Russia have 
no part. This may be the reason why the 
Court is so unpopular in these high-thinking 
circles. The suggestion furnishes food for 
thought. 


Earning Power and Education 


r SHE relation between earning power 
and education has long been a warmly 
debated question. Does education 

pay? Are the graduates of high schools and 
colleges the earners of greater incomes than 
those whose scholastic training has been 
limited to the district school? The apologists 
of education have always resented this in- 
clination to measure its value by a monetary 
standard; yet the practical question is an 
important one. 

In the last few years several states have 
submitted this problem to an extremely 
practical test. The one occupation in which 
education seemed to count for the least was 
the original one of farming. The university 
has seemed to be a natural preparation for the 
law and medicine or for literature; but the till- 
ing of the soil is mankind’s primal occupa- 
tion, and the less scholastic training the “dirt 
farmer’’ possessed the better might he be sup- 
posed to do his job. Yet investigations con- 
ducted in such farming states as Georgia, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Washington, New York, and Maryland in- 
dicate that this conclusion will have to be 
revised. These widely scattered states are 
certainly representative of the American 
farming community as a whole, and the fact 
that they answer the educational question with 
a unanimous affirmative makes the demon- 
stration exceedingly effective. 

The conclusion is that an apparently in- 
variable law is operating in so fundamental 
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CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
This institution and many others have recently conducted an investigation which shows 
that the earnings of farmers increase in proportion to the education they have received 


an occupation as farming. This is that the 
more education the farmer possesses the 
larger are his earnings. The method used 
in discovering this law was a simple and 
obvious one. 

The Kansas Agricultural college, for exam- 
ple, has made an investigation of 1,237 farms 
in that state, in each case making a record 
of the educational experience of the proprietor. 
The result is as follows: 


Annual 
Earnings 
$ 422.00 
554.00 
859.00 
1,452.00 


Education of Farmers 


Common School 

High School : 
College Partial Course 
Completed College 


The results in all the other states mentioned 
were precisely the same. The artist who said 
that the way to produce fine pictures was to 
mix his paint with brains hit upon a great 
principle which is evidently applicable to 
farming. Cornell University has discovered 
that farmers with a high school training become 
tenants two years younger and farm owners four 
years younger than those whose opportuni- 
ties have been limited to the district school. 
The University of Wisconsin has pushed 


the inquiry into a still more interesting field. 
A direct relation was found between early 
training and the desire and ability to obtain 
the creature comforts of life. 
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For a Pedestrian’s Union 


OT long ago a newspaper in one of our 
large cities carried a headline which 
informed its readers that pedestrians 

were becoming a problem for motorists. The 
arrogance of the point of view expressed by 
this headline is not unfortunately an un- 
common attitude of motorists, particularly 
chauffeurs. It does not require any more ef- 
fort for a driver to slow up his car than it does 
for a pedestrian to avoid being knocked down, 
yet comparatively few professional drivers 
show much courtesy to pedestrians. Not so 
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many years ago a man could cross a street in 
any city or town anywhere he pleased. Now 
in half the towns of the country he must go 
to the end of a block or stay within two white 
lines under penalty, if he escapes being run 
over, of being roundly abused by the police for 
“jay walking.”” A month or two ago a lady 
in Portland, Maine, tried to cross a street at 
night. She reached the “silent policeman” in 
the middle of the street safely but in endeavor- 
ing to finish the journey a car without lights 
ran into her and knocked her down. When 
the case came to trial the motorist’s lawyer 
offered the extraordinary defense that the 
lady showed contributory negligence in al- 
lowing the car toruninto her. He based this 
claim upon the theory that the lady should 
have stopped, looked, and listened just as if 
she had no more rights on the public street 
than she would have on the private-right of 
way of a railroad crossing. 

Happily Judge ]. Deasy, of the State Su- 
preme Court, thought otherwise. He held 
that it was no more incumbent upon a pedes- 
trian to exhibit care than it is upon a motorist. 
The pedestrian, unless he be very agile or 
foolhardy, is not likely to test this legal privi- 
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lege unduly, but in many cities where the mo- 
torists have become particularly reckless and 
arrogant it might be exceedingly useful to 
organize a pedestrians’ union with an active 
and belligerent legal branch. 

Such a union ought to enroll amongst its 
members a large number of the more reason- 
able motorists—who sometimes walk—for un- 
less the present killing campaign of the wild 
motorist is stopped, all motors will have to 
be subjected to vigorous and hampering re- 
strictions. 


New York’s Great White Way 
Is Drying Up 


HE belief is wide-spread that the 
prohibition amendment is nowhere 
more blatantly violated than in the 
cabaret district of New York City. Normally 
this is perhaps the wettest single area in the 
United States. Here are placed the flashy 


restaurants, the cabarets and dance halls, 
the theatres and vaudeville emporiums which 
the entertainment merchants of New York 
maintain largely for the delectation of visitors. 
That the Volstead Act is constantly violated 





ILLUSTRATING THE PROBLEM OF THE PEDESTRIAN ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


City streets are getting more and more crowded every day. 


are somewhat careless about traffic rules. 


“Jay walking” is the term applied to citizens who 


However, the courts are beginning to discover that there is such a thing as 


“‘jay automobiling” and to punish it accordingly 
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in this section is a matter of common obser- 
vation. The average New Yorker would 
probably say that more alcohol is consumed 
there than in anti-prohibition days. 

Yet there are several signs that point in a 
contrary direction. The most illuminating 
are the disasters that are befalling the restau- 
rant business. In the last year four of the 
greatest Broadway eating places—places 
whose names were “household words” from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, places that for 
nearly a generation had reaped huge profits 
from the well financed pilgrims to New York’s 
gay life—have closed their doors. All four 
have given the same reasons for their failure— 
the one word “prohibition.” They could 
not profitably operate without a generously 
patronized wine list. Their guests primarily 
came for drink and only secondarily for 
food, and the fact that the hosts of Broadway 
could not supply this indispensable, auto- 
matically forced them to retire from business. 

The important thing is that this expla- 
nation—and that it is the true one is apparent 
—flies in the face of the commonly accepted 
myth regarding prohibition. This is that 
prohibition does not prohibit; that more 
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THE“ LEVIATHAN ” 


Service as a transport, preceded and followed by years of idleness and insufficient care, resulted in tremendous damage 
to this great liner. $8,500,000 had to be spent on her, but she is once more a great sea-going palace, although she 
probably will not be a financial success 
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alcohol is consumed now than ever before. 
Obviously prohibition does prohibit in these 
erstwhile great temples of Bacchus. It 
prohibits so effectively that the Bonifaces of 
the Great White Way find their occupation 
gone. If current impressions were true, 
these places should be serving the forbidden 
drink in greater quantitics than ever; yet 
the fact is quite the contrary. Prohibition is 
apparently becoming more and more effective 
in that one square mile of American territory 
in which the most optimistic reformer least 
expected so sensational a transformation. 


The Leviathan Goes to Sea 


N JULY 4th, the Shipping Board 
() Steamship Leviathan, will sail on 
her first voyage to Europe as an 
American passenger liner, and it requires 
little clairvoyant ability to predict definitely 
that she will be a financial failure, unless, as 
may be, she is bought by some private line. 
Eight and a half million dollars has been 
spent in rebuilding, reconditioning, and re- 
decorating her, and there is little doubt that 
she is one of the world’s finest ships, if not 
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actually, as the Shipping Board says, the 
finest. 5 

But the beauty of her interior decorations 
and the reliability of her mechanical equip- 
ment cannot be expected to make her a pay- 
ing proposition. As a matter of fact the 
money that all this has cost makes it doubly 
difficult for her to.be a commercial success. 
The combination of our shipping laws, the 
lack of persenal, re- 
sponsibility, the ab- 
sence of any possibil- 
ity of personal loss, 
and the cost of her 
reconditioning will 
probably cause a def- 
icit of many thou- 
sands of dollars a 
round trip. 

Then why should so 
much have been spent 
in getting her ready 
for sea? 

The cost of repair- 
ing and replacing her 
mechanical equipment 
few people will criti- 
cize, for a ship is no 
place for patched or 
worn-out machinery. 
But the lavish inte- 
rior decorations seem 
to have been carried 
a step or two too far. 
One wonders, as he 
reads the pamphlet 
issued to describe her, 
whether any private 
shipping line, Ameri- 
can or foreign, would have refitted her so 
lavishly. 

But, of course, even if the job had been 
done more simply the cost would have been 
very nearly as great, for the greatest cost 
lay not in the “3,000 square yards of Oriental 
rugs” and the other beautiful additions to 
her passenger space, but in rebuilt engines, 
renewed electrical equipment, new decks laid 
to take the place of those that our hob-nailed 
soldiers had ruined, and other vital repairs. 

There is little doubt that this gigantic liner 
will lose money every day of her existence as 
a Shipping Board steamship, but perhaps the 
country will be willing to pay for the satisfac- 
tion of seeing kept “alive” this great transport 





AN INTERIOR VIEW ON THE “LEVIATHAN” 


There has been some criticism of the lavish interior 
decorations that have been given the Leviathan, but 
the greatest expense w as not in rugs and furniture and 
interior woodwork, but was, instead, in the engines, 
the electrical equipment, the hull, and the decks 


that ferried so many of our troops over to 
France when it was so vitally important that 
they should make the crossing. 

The Leviathan has played a real part in 
American history, and even though the 
Shipping Board exaggerates a bit in calling 
her “the world’s largest ship” she is never- 
theless closer to the hearts of Americans than 
any other purely merchant ship that ever 
sailed the seas. Per- 
haps, after all, she is 
worth what she will 
cost us. 


Preserve Motion 
Pictures of Current 
History 


T IS_ regrettable 
| that the Federal 
Government has 
no established system 
for the preservation of 
those glimpses of the 
evolving American 
drama which are sup- 
plied by the films. 
About the commercial 
type of moving pic- 
tures there may be 
much difference of 
opinion; about one 
type, however, there 
can be no question. In 
fixing immortally the 
great events of our 
own time, the motion 
picture is one of the 
greatest educational 
and historical instruments we possess. Who 
would not like to look at an animated photo- 
graphof the building of the pyramid of Cheops? 
Of the burial of Tut-Ankh-AmenrP Of the 
discovery of America? Of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence? Had the mo- 
tion picture been a possession of the past, all 
these scenes, in their very form and vitality, 
could be vivid realities for the present gen- 
eration. A thousand pages of descriptive 
history could not shed a fraction of the en- 
lightenment that would radiate from such a 
film. 
Practically all events of corresponding im- 
portance are now photographed, We have no 
moving picture of the dramatic ceremonies 
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that accompanied the walling-up of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen some three thousand years ago; but the 
processes of his dis-entombment have been 
daily recorded by the camera. Almost all 
the happenings of the last intensely interesting 
five years have been similarly photographed. 
The Congressional declaration of war against 
Germany, the addresses of President Wilson, 
the burial of the unknown soldier, and a 
thousand scenes con- 
nected with the con- 
flict and the peace 
have been made eter- 
nal in celluloid and 
the little rolls contain- 
ing them can be filed 
away for the instruc- 
tion and the entertain- 
ment of future gener- 
ations. Any one who 
wishes to make the 
Government a gift of 
such priceless docu- 
ments, however, im- 
mediately encounters 
difficulties. Washing- 
ton has made no pro- 
vision for any such 
collections. Itisa de- 
fect that can be inex- 
pensively remedied, 
and it is well that Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Massachusetts, acting under the 
inspiration of several patriotic and historical 
societies, proposes to make this one of the 
minor issues of the next Congress. A nation 
that shows no interest in its past—and its 
present rapidly becomes its past—does not 
deserve its prosperity; the great Library 
of Congress is a sufficient sign that this is a 
failure of which this country is not guilty. 
No doubt, therefore, soon a department of this 
library, or of some other public institution, 
will be set aside for the reception and pre- 
servation of this type of film. 


countries. 


Our Immense Automobile Industry 


ANY people wonder how there can 
M be greater activity in business to- 

day than during the height of the 
war boom. A booklet of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce entitled “ Facts 
and Figures of the Automobile Industry” 
gives a part of the answer. Last year 22 


WHO MANUFACTURES THE WORLD’S 
AUTOMOBILES ? 


The United States leads all other 
Canada is second 
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per cent. more motor vehicles were produced 
by American manufacturers than in the pre- 
vious record year of 1920, and this year is 
surpassing last year’s record. The natural 
demands of more than one hundred million 
people, when dammed up for a time, break 
out with a force that carries business to new 
levels. 

In 1907 there were 44,000 motor vehicles 
manufactured in this 
country. In 1908, a 
year of depression, 
there were 65,000: 
then in 1909 the num- 
ber jumped to 130,- 
000, just double. But 
how small those figures 
are compared with 
2,205,000 in 1920, 
1,661,550 in 1921 (an- 
other year of depres- 
sion) and 2,659,000 in 
1922. The automo- 
bile business has_be- 
come a leading indus- 
try and is naw a good 
barometer of prosper- 
ity. 

According to the 
Bureau of Census, the 
automobile industry 
ranks third in the 
value of its manufactured product— meat 
packing and the petroleum product being the 
only two that surpass it. It is also the third 
largest shipper of manufactured articles on the 
railroads. It consumes 4 per cent. of the iron 
and steel output of the country, nearly 11 
per cent. of the copper, 36 per cent. of the 
plate glass, about 25 per cent. of the alumi- 
num, 6 per cent. of the tin, besides large 
quantities of lumber, leather, and other things. 
Operation of more than twelve million motor 
vehicles last year consumed approximately 
80 per cent. of the gasoline used in this 
country, or somewhere around 4,300,000,000 
gallons. Automobiles and parts, exclusive of 
engines and tires, ranked sixth in value of our 
exports, following after cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, gasoline, and corn. We make go per 
cent. of the motor vehicles of the world and 
84 per cent. of the total in use are in this 
country. 

Such expansion of one industry exaggerates 
the growing business activity of the country, 
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but to meet the demands of a growing popu- 
lation and of other people throughout the 
world a natural expansion in all business is 
necessary. Our trouble has been that busi- 
ness usually grows too fast in times of pros- 
perity and then has to stop and suffer in 
periods of depression until the natural de- 
mand catches up to production. At present, 
demand seems to be running about even with 
production. 


Fighting the Fraudulent Promoters 


HE arm of the law that the crooked 

promoter fears most and which he 

holds in the greatest respect is that 
personified by the small group of experienced 
post office inspectors who work quietly and 
unostentatiously but persistently and effec- 
tively to bring before the bar of justice those 
who use the mails to defraud the public. It 
is therefore with great pleasure that the 
Wor_Lp’s Work this month publishes an 
article by Postmaster-General New telling 
of the activity of the Post Office Department 
in this line of work and of what has been vir- 
tually a reorganization of the inspection force 
to bring this important duty into a position 
of greater prominence in the Department. 
This has been done by placing as inspectors 
in charge in the districts where the “fraud 
artists’’ are most active, inspectors of long 
experience and demonstrated ability in this 
field. Further than that, he says a plan has 
been adopted of sending special inspectors, 
trained in the art of detecting fraud, to any 
point where the promotion evil shows signs 
of becoming virulent. This plan has already 
borne material fruit in Texas. 

All this is an earnest that the way of the 
crooked promoter will be less easy in the land. 
Under some administrations, the Herculean 
labor of maintaining the integrity of the mails 
has received little attention; the inspectors, 
who fight fraud as the ordinary man fights 
snakes, have received little help or encourage- 
ment from those above them. This article 
of the Postmaster-General’s indicates that 
they are now to have all the help and encour- 
agement they need. When one stops to think 
of the undermining effect that the operations 
of these marauding promoters have on public 
confidence and on the regard and respect in 
which the Government itself is held, what 
greater public service could any administra- 


tion perform than to bring these plunderers 
to answer for their crimes? 

In his article, the Postmaster-General sim- 
ply refers to and does not comment on, except 
to excuse, the condition of fraud cases before 
the courts. That has for some time been the 
neck of the bottle that has restricted the 
effectiveness of the work of the Post Office 
inspectors. With cases piled up waiting 
trial, they have not had the incentive they 
might have to work up new ones. And the 
difficulty they have experienced in finding 
assistant district attorneys who were able and 
willing to try these difficult cases against the 
crooks has handicapped them seriously in their 
work. Therefore the announcement by the 
Postmaster-General that a plan of codperation 
has been worked out by the Department of 
Justice which has resulted in sending three 
well qualified special United States attorneys 
to Texas to prepare and try the oil fraud cases 
there, and that it is hoped this plan will re- 
sult in similar teamwork between the inspec- 
tors and Federal attorneys wherever the 
need arises, is one of the most important 
announcements in connection with this ac- 
tive campaign against the fraudulent pro- 
moters. 

Four years ago, following the publication of 
a series of articles on the “Pirates of Promo- 
tion’’, this magazine received a letter from 
Mr. Robert S. Sharp, Chief Inspector of the 
Post Office Department during a previous 
period of effective activity against the pro- 
moters. In this letter Mr. Sharp suggested 
as a means of curing this difficulty the addi- 
tion of a simple clause to either the Judicial 
or the Post Office appropriation bill, author- 
izing the employment of some eight or ten 
skillful assistant attorneys whose services 
would be entirely devoted to prosecuting 
fraudulent operators. It is an approximation 
of this remedy that Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Crim has worked out. It can be expected 
to produce results. Mr. Sharp said in regard 
to this plan: 

“Such a corps of well-paid, skilled legal 
assistants, versed in the particular line of 
technicalities upon which swindlers and their 
adroit attorneys so much rely, would be able 
to try a case in court in less than half the time 
that an inexperienced district attorney would 
require and would thus save the time of the 
court and additional time to the investigators. 
With a corps of those legal assistants working 
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in close coéperation with the departmental 
investigating machinery and possessing the 
talent and skill to match the wits of the 
wisest opposing lawyers, and with a strong, 
determined, every-day-in-the-year crusade, 
these swindlers as a criminal class could 
easily be eliminated and the confidence of 
the investing public in corporate securities 
restored.” 


Selling Stock by Movies 


L. R. Steel companies, New York State 

officials witnessed a private showing of 
the moving picture, “From the Pennsylvania 
Hills.” This was one of Steel’s principal 
assets but it is of no value, except as a warn- 
ing, to the people throughout the United 
States who put $26,000,000 into the chain 
store, real estate development, factory, cafe- 
teria, candy shop, and other enterprises that 
went to make up the financial house of cards 
erected by this stock-selling genius. 

The film was an epic of the life of Leonard 
R. Steel. Opening with a country scene in 
Pennsylvania, with cattle grazing on the 
rolling hills and a rambling farmhouse in the 
distance, labeled as Steel’s birthplace, it por- 
trayed in rapid succession his first job, the 
graves of his parents, the train he boarded to 
ride twenty miles to work. Then there were 
glimpses of the feverish activity of Broad and 
Wall streets at the heart of New York’s finan- 
cial district, and, according to the subtitles, 
Steel could hold his own with the financial 


ie THEIR search for assets of the failed 
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Titans of the country but he prefered to 
do business with the plain, ordinary, common 
people. And then there were scenes of Steel’s 
main office in Buffalo, showing the happy co- 
operation of his employees, and ordinary peo- 
ple walking right into his mahogany-furnished 
office and talking to this business leader as if 
he were one of the folks. 

Advance agents of the Steel organization 
would enter a town, hire a band, charter a 
theatre and advertise this film. Admission 
was free; all the people had to do was to give 
their names and addresses at the door. The 
band would play “Home, Sweet Home’; 
the film would show the rise of this friend of 
the common people, and as a parting word the 
announcement would be thrown on the screen 
that an office was opened in such and such a 
building in that town, where the public could 
“join with Mr. Steel in his numerous and 
profitable enterprises.” 

More than 50,000 people did join with 
Steel, much to their regret. Most of them 
were people who could ill afford to lose their 
savings. Furthermore, this $26,000,000 
should have gone toward financing legitimate 
enterprises. And what is worse, the attitude 
of many of these people will hereafter be an- 
tagonistic to all securities. This is one of 
the things that those engaged in the financing 
of honest enterprises have to combat. Would 
it not be possible for them to take a leaf from 
the book of this super stock salesman and 
use this great educational medium—the mov- 
ing picture—to instruct the public regarding 
sound securities? 



































TWO HIGH-GRADE TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints 


EARLY one billion dollars worth 

of Federal Land Bank and _ Joint 

Stock Land Bank bonds have 

been sold in this country. As 

there is an equal amount of farm 
mortgages back of them, this means that a 
billion dollars has been gathered through the 
investment banking machinery of the country 
and loaned to farmers under this long-term 
credit scheme fathered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The 1920 census showed that on farms 
occupied by their owners there were mort- 
gages amounting to $11,000,000,000. This 
new credit system, therefore, is now supplying 
less than a tenth of the long term credit uti- 
lized by American farm owners. These loans 
are made under the amortization plan, in ac- 
cordance with which the borrower pays some- 
thing on the principal along with his interest, 
the two usually being 6 per cent. a year, which 
amortizes, or pays off the entire loan in thirty 
six years. 

Since the passage of the Farm Loan Act by 
Congress in 1916, and the establishment of 
the twelve Federal Land Banks there have 
been approximately $700,000,000 of Federal 
Land Bank bonds sold, about half of them 
within the past year. The privately organ- 
ized Joint Stock Land Banks did not start up 
as quickly, but they now have nearly 
$300,000,000 of bonds outstanding, of which 
about two-thirds were sold during the past 
year. The increased activity of these latter 
banks last year led the Federal Farm Loan 
Board in its annual report to say that their 
operations “forcibly suggests the probability 
that in the immediate future, perhaps during 
the current year, the privately owned Joint 
Stock Land Banks operated for private profit 
will, in the volume of business transacted, take 
precedence over the mutual Federal Land 
Banks.”” This development caused the Board 
to raise the question as to the wisdom of pro- 
viding for a great system of mutual codpera- 
tive farm credits and at the same time pro- 
viding under the same administration for pro- 


an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


fit making organizations to become its chief 
competitor. There are now sixty-three of 
these Joint Stock Land Banks, forty new ones 
having been started last year. They serve 
forty-three states, or practically the entire 
country outside of New England. 

Neither the Federal Land Bank or the Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds are obligations of 
the Federal Government; they do not have 
back of them the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment. But they have been adjudged by the 
Supreme Court as “instrumentalities”’ of the 
Government, and as such they enjoy exemp- 
tion from all Federal, state, and local taxation 
with the exception of inheritance taxes. This 
gives them an advantage even over Liberty 
Loan bonds with the exception of the first 
loan 33s, and helps to account for their grow- 
ing popularity. They are all engraved by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and are 
issued under Government supervision. 

In the case of the Federal Land Bank bonds, 
all twelve of these banks are jointly liable for 
paymentof principal and interest of the bonds. 
In the case of the Joint Stock Land Bank bonds 
there is no such joint liability, but on the other 
hand, the Joint Stock Land Banks can issue 
bonds only to the extent of 15 times their 
capital and surplus, while the Federal Land 
Banks can issue bonds up to 20 times their 
capital and surplus. Furthermore, in the 
case of the Joint Stock Land Banks, the stock- 
holders are liable for an assessment equal 
to the par value of their stock, just as are 
stockholders in national banks. 

Some investment banking houses have 
waxed warm in debate over whether this 
double liability of stockholders and lower limit 
as to amount of issue does not offset the joint 
liability in the case of the Federal Land Banks. 
Advocates of the Joint Stock Land Bank 
bonds also maintain that those banks are 
more likely to enjoy able management since 
they are more likely to be operated by in- 
dividuals who have had experience in the farm 
mortgage business who have their own capital 
and 100 per cent. assessment at stake. The 
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security back of both these types of bonds, 
however, is the same and must be inspected 
and approved by the same Government 
officials before either kind of bond can be 
issued. Therefore,- any controversy. as to 
which are the best seems largely unnecessary. 
They both are good provided this security 
is good, and experience to date has demon- 
strated that it is. 

Since the inception of the system up to the 
end of. last year, which includes a period of 
prosperity and inflation and also one of severe 
depression in the agricultural industry, it 
has been found necessary to institute fore- 
closure proceedings on only 1402 mortgages 
taken by the Federal Land Banks, involving 
loans and accrued interest of $5,068,929, and 
on only 88 mortgages, involving a total of 
$1,231,916, in the case of the Joint Stock 
Land Banks. Of this total, 688 mortgages 
involving $2,512,123, were settled before the 
sale of the property. In the remaining cases 
the land has been acquired by the banks 
or the cases are still pending. Sales of 
land thus acqu.red by the Federal Land Banks 
last year totaled approximately $250,000 
and in only one case was the acquired farm 
sold at a loss. The value of land still held 


by these banks is not carried among their 
assets. 

Another measure of the conservatism of the 
loans which form the security for these bonds 
was furnished by the ordinary sales of mort- 


gaged properties last year. During the year 
ending November 30, 1922, there were sales 
by the owners of nearly 5,000 farms mort- 
gaged to Federal Land Banks. These farms 
had been appraised by the Federal appraiser 
for the purpose of making the loans at 
$36,247,533. The loans on them amounted 
to $14,925,994. The farms actually sold for 
$39,701,625 or nearly three-and-one-half 
million more than the appraised value. In 
other words the loans were 41 per cent. of 
the appraised value and only 37 per cent. of 
the sale price. 

Both the Federal Land Bank and the Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds are secured by such 
mortgages to an amount equal to the amount 
of the bonds. The mortgages must be on 
land under or capable of cultivation, and must 
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not exceed 50 per cent. of the value of the land 
and 20 per cent. of the value of permanently 
insured improvements thereon. I[n_ both 
cases the valuations must be established by 
Federal appraisers appointed by the United 
States Government. 

Under the plan which has been developed 
for the operation of these banks the farmer, 
in making application for a loan, submits a 
detailed statement authenticated by his 
banker and one other local land owner, all 
under oath. The application is then referred 
to the local Federal district appraiser, who 
personally examines the property and files 
his report. Then an approved title attorney 
proves the title and issues a certificate that 
the borrower is owner in fee simple of the land 
mortgaged and that the mortgage is a first 
and valid lien thereon. The Land Bank then 
forwards the papers to the Federal Loan 
Board at Washington, and when the lean and 
all the details are approved in Washington, 
the mortgage is deposited with the Registrar 
of the district who is an official of the Farm 
Loan Bureau of the United States Treasury. 
He then holds it in trust as collateral security 
for an equal par value of Federal Land Bank 
bonds or Joint Stock Land Bank bonds as 
the case may be. 

This gives equal security in respect to the 
collateral for both the Federal Land Bank 
bonds and the Joint Stock Land Bank bonds. 
The Joint Stock Land Banks depend, it is 
true, for successful operation upon the 
experience and ability of their officers, and 
the safety of their individual bonds is, there- 
fore, somewhat contingent on that. But 
where these institutions are organized by 
banking houses or individuals who have had 
experience in the making of farm loans and 
who have ample financial resources back of 
them to provide for necessary growth of the 
bank, there seems no reason why their bonds 
should not be bought by investors with almost 
the same degree of confidence as the joint 
obligations of the twelve Federal Farm Loan 
Banks. For those who are subject to the 
high income sur-taxes, or who live in states 
that levy heavy taxes on security holdings, 
these two new classes of tax-exempt bonds 
are well worthy of consideration. 
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Closing the Mail Box 
to Frauds 


The Post Office Department’s Campaign to Put the Fraudulent Stock Promoter Out 
of Business. The Part Played by the Post Office Inspectors. Coéperation of the 
Department of Justice. More Use to be Made of the Fraud Order. The Spanish 
Prisoner Swindle. Notorious Medical Frauds. A Typical Oil Promotion Case 


By HARRY S. NEW 


Postmaster General of the United States 


HE Post Office Department has 

well under way its active campaign 

against the crooked promoter. The 

public has little knowledge of the 

difficulties of this task, but expects 
us, nevertheless, to keep the mails free from 
the lure of the “Get-Rich-Quick-Walling- 
fords.” We are striving hard to justify the 
confidence of the public in the integrity of the 
United States mails. The Department of 
Justice is codperating fully with us in this 
campaign. The Post Office Department, by 
its fraud orders, is promptly putting these 
fakers out of business and by the team work 
of the two departments we also expect before 
long to put behind the bars a number of these 
slick-tongued gentlemen who, living by their 
wits alone, do nothing but prey on the savings 
of the small investor. 

The first fruits of this campaign were se- 
cured in Texas, where a Federal grand jury, 
after listening for six weeks to evidence gath- 
ered by post office inspectors, returned in- 
dictments alleging fraud against ninety-two 
defendants, among them being some of the 
most resourceful -of the country’s oil-stock 
promoters. The companies directly involved 
in these indictments had taken from about 
70,000 investors more than $7,000,000; and 
some of these companies, like Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook’s Petroleum Producers’ Association, 
were of the new promotion type known as 
“mergers,” in which were represented more 
than four hundred and fifty dead and dying 
concerns, the stock in which, to the extent of 
nearly $100,000,000, was then held by the all- 
too-credulous public. 

Our plan is to maintain a flexible force of 
post office inspectors. made up of men skilled 


in the art of detecting fraud. Members of 
this force will follow the promoter—whose 
habit is to move from field to field—and will 
begin their investigations just as soon as the 
fraud epidemic shows signs of becoming viru- 
lent in any given locality. What more val- 
uable service than this can the Government 
render? We are moving to conserve the life- 
blood of the Nation’s business by protecting 
the unsophisticated investor from his own 
foolishness. Every year these operators of 
the up-to-date confidence game take out of the 
pockets of our people millions of dollars that 
should go into the financing of legitimate busi- 
ness enterprises. After they have gathered 
in all the easy money from one field they shift 
the scene of their activities to another. By 
disguising their methods and by concealing 
their identity behind a different mask they 
continue their depredations upon the people’s 
savings. It is our intention to keep on their 
trail so persistently that it will be impossible 
for them to continue their fraudulent opera- 
tions with any feeling of security. 

Texas was selected for the beginning of this 
campaign, because in that state the promo- 
tion evil had reached its greatest proportions. 
It was last August that Inspector Howard B. 
Mayhew from Philadelphia and Inspector 
John S. Swenson from Seattle were sent to 
Texas as aides to George M. Sutton, the in- 
spector in charge at Austin. They started 
their investigations at Fort Worth on Labor 
Day. This city had become the centre of the 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
oil booms. When the new oil fields were dis- 
covered in those states and the newspapers 
carried articles of how people made millions 
overnight, the promoters, sensing the op- 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL NEW 
The active campaign of the Post Office Department, described in this article by the 
Postmaster General himself, has already resulted in the indictment of ninety-two 
Texas oil promoters. The Postmaster General announces that the campaign is 
to be carried to every section of the country where the promotion evil shows signs 
of becoming virulent. Active use is also to be made of the fraud order power vested 
in the Postmaster General in an effort to protect unsophisticated people from the 


loss of their savings 


portunities, flocked to Fort Worth and Dallas. 
The evil was soon found to be so great that 
other inspectors were sent to help in gathering 
the mass of evidence needed for the prepara- 
tion of the indictments of the ninety-two de- 
fendants. The Post Office Department now 
has more than a dozen inspectors in these 
cities alone working on the cases with a 
corps of men selected by the Department of 
Justice. 

The public little realizes how much time it 
takes to gather sufficient evidence to go into 
court and prove to the satisfaction of twelve 
jurors that a scheme was conceived with the 


intent to defraud. This 
is especially difficult in 
the oil promotions, be- 
cause in them the possi- 
bility always exists that 
oil might be discovered 
even where it is least 
expected. There have 
been instances where the 
promoters themselves 
have been astonished 
and, in fact, very much 
embarrassed, by the un- 
expected striking of oil. 
They have no organiza- 
tion to care for this even- 
tuality. The investor 
from a distance, who has 
made his investment by 
mail, seldom, if ever, 
profits by any such unex- 
pected discovery. These 
crafty individuals are 
constitutionally opposed 
to allowing their victims 
to get back anything of 
value and can always be 
depended upon to freeze 
these helpless people out 
and sell the valuable 
property to a legitimate 
oil company and start a 
new fraudulent promo- 
tion along well-under- 
stood lines. 

If it were possible 
to educate people to 
protect their savings, 
there wou!d be no need 
for this campaign. But 
it will always be im- 
possible to educate some people, and, un- 
fortunately, they are the very people who can 
least afford to lose their money. The way 
they rush into promotion propositions despite 
all the warnings reminds me of an occurrence 
some years ago on the Illinois River. A field 
of millet had become flooded by high water. 
The red-head ducks began coming in to eat 
the millet. It was a paradise for hunters; 
they came from all directions to shoot the 
ducks. And although the dead and wounded 
were lying all around in the water, the ducks 
kept coming in flocks to the slaughter. Be- 
cause gullible people continue to come to the 
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slaughter, lured by the fake stock promoter’s 
enticing bait, we intend to do all in our power 
to protect them by putting the swindlers 
out of business. We are going to lodge the 
worst of them in jail, where they can operate 
no promotion schemes for a time at least, 
and put the fear of the law in the hearts of 
the rest. 

State laws can not protect the gullible in- 
vestor who will be separated from his savings 
through the lure of the fake promoter as 
long as the latter is allowed to distribute his 
deceptive literature broadcast through the 
mails. State laws can not reach beyond the 
border of the state. It takes the long arm 
of the Postal Service to 
reach out and apprehend 
these fraudulent promo- 
ters. 

Shortly after the pres- 
ent Republican adminis- 
tration came into power 
the new Chief Inspector 
of the Post Office De- 
partment, Mr. Rush D. 
Simmons, had a survey 
made of the status of 
fraud work throughout 
thecountry. This showed 
480 cases awaiting trial 
in the Federal courts in 
which 874 persons had 
been indicted or arrested. 
The amount of money 
out of which the public 
has been filch.d in con- 
nection with these cases 
was approximately 
$140,000,000. With this 
showing before us we 
went to the Attorney 
General and quickly se- 
cured his codperation in 
a campaign to put the 
promotion swindlers out 
of business. 

It should be explained 
that the calendars of the 
Federal ‘courts became 
crowded with war cases 
Shortly after the begin- 
ning of the World War 
and since then have been 
burdened with innumer- 
able prohibition cases. 


is being carried out. 


With this congestion of the calendars it was 
difficult to find a place on them for fraud cases, 
which, because of their vast ramifications, re- 
quire for their presentation a great amount 
of time in order to convince the jury of the 
intent to defraud. And it must be borne in 
mind that the Federal attorneys must try 
these cases in opposition to the ablest and 
most experienced lawyers which the pro- 
moters with their ill-gotten gains are able to 
employ. 

The plan of codéperation worked out by Mr. 
John W. H. Crim, Assistant United States 
Attorney General, who is heart and soul in 
sympathy with this campaign, resulted in the 


RUSH D. SIMMONS 


Chief Inspector of the Post Office Department. It is under Mr. Simmons that 
the campaign of the Post Office Department against the fraudulent stock promoter 
He is at the head of the able body of post office inspectors, 
whose work gives the public its confidence in the mails, and whose ciforts to 
put the crooked promoters in jail are made effective by the hearty codperation 


of the Department of Justice 
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JOHN H. EDWARDS 


As Solicitor for the Post Office Department, Mr. Edwards advocated a 
wider use of fraud orders to stop the mail of the crooked promoters. 
evidence of fraud the Postmaster General may order all mail directed to a 
promoter returned to the senders marked “Fraudulent.” 


ends the operations of the promoter. 


sending of Mr. Sylvester R. Rush, of Chicago, 
Mr. David V. Cahill, of New York, and Mr. 
John S. Pratt, of Toledo, all special assistants 
to the Attorney General and experienced men 
in the trying of fraud cases, to Texas to work 
with the post office inspectors and assist local 
United States District Attorney Henry Zwei- 
fel and his assistants in these oil-promotion 
cases. The Department of Justice also hopes 
to obtain additional Federal judges so that 
these cases may be sooner brought to trial. 
Such coéperation as this is bringing results, 
and if we can extend it to other parts of the 


Mr. Edwards is now Solicitor for the 
Department of Interior, but active use of the fraud order is to remain part 
of the present campaign of the Post Office Department 


- country, as we all hope we 
can, it will not be difficult t: 
move on from Texas anc 
round up fraudulent promo- 
ters in other localities. With 
Federal attorneys, who have 
to try these cases, working 
with the post office inspectors 
in this mutually helpful way, 
the whole proceeding is expc- 
dited and the swindlers can 
be made to suffer the penalty 
fortheir crimes much quicker. 
That will have a wholesome 
effect in restraining other 
fraudulent operations. 

| want to say a word here 
about the post office inspec- 
tors. They areas fine a body 
of men as is to be found any- 
where. Yet the public knows 
little about them. They work 
quietly and seldom come be- 
fore the public eye. It is their 
work,nevertheless, that main- 
tains the confidence of the 
public in the United States 
mails. These picked men of 
the Post Office Department 
are engaged in a fascinating 
line of work which frequently 
holds them in the Govern- 
ment service for many years. 
A recent analysis of their en- 
tire work showed that about 
a fourth of th ‘‘r time is spent 
on fraud cases. Their other 
duties cover the detection and 
prevention of thefts of the 
mails from within and with- 
out, and other important 
work, such as the inspection 
of post offices, selection of post office quarters, 
and the investigation of complaints against 
the service generally. They are the men who 
are often called upon by the Department when 
any difficult task is to be performed that re- 
quires an able and trusted servant of the 

Government. They are the arm of the law 

that is held in wholesome fear by the crooks. 

Post office inspectors not only gather all 
the evidence in fraud cases, but they assist in 
the trial of the cases themselves. They help 
in the drawing of the indictments. Some of 
them of long experience are well qualified to 


Upon 
This quickly 
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draw indictments that will hold against the 
swindlers. Mr. O. B. Williamson, for in- 
stance, now inspector in charge in Philadel- 
phia, has drawn many indictments in import- 
ant fraud cases. 

Comparatively recent changes have placed 
as inspectors in charge in the most active 
fraud districts of the country men of long ex- 
perience in fraud work. Mr. C. H. Clarahan, 
inspector in charge at New York, worked on 
the Pan Motor case in Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago and the Williams Oil case in New York. 
Mr. Williamson, whose district includes the 
states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, be- 
gan his fraud work in Denver and has had 
several years’ experience in this work in New 
York. Mr. A. E. Germer, inspector in charge 
at Chicago, has had a wide experience in 
handling fraud work in that city. Mr. W. 
J. Marles, inspector in charge at Saint Paul, 
worked on the Sterling Debenture case in 
New York and also handled the Pan Motor 
case. Mr. C. E. Caine, inspector in charge 
at San Francisco, gained. his experience in 
fraud work in New York, and Saint Louis. 
He is now in charge of the prosecutions grow- 
ing out of the promotions in the oil fields of 
Southern California. These inspectors in 
charge have skilled men under them, some of 
whose experience in fraud work is as extensive 
as their own, and they have promised me that 
the fraudulent promoters will no longer be 
able ta make their divisions the scenes of their 
despicable activities. 

After the inspectors began their work in 
Texas they found many letters from investors 
that made a very forceful appeal. When Mr. 
Rush D. Simmons, the Chief Inspector, and 
Mr. John H. Edwards, then Solicitor for the 
department, went to Fort Worth at my di- 
rection to assist in the investigations, they 
brought back a vivid recollection of some of 
these. A widow, for example, who had lost 
her entire savings in one of these “wild-cat”’ 
promotions, wrote pathetically that she 
“never suspected that any one would dare to 
use the United States mails to offer any thing 
that was not safe and good.” But a man 
who had bought first and investigated after- 
ward expressed his feelings in a different way. 
He wrote that never again would he buy any- 
thing offered to him through the mails. 
There is an incentive for this work not only 
in the pathetic confidence of the woman, 
but also in the unjustified cynicism of the 
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man. It is such letters as these which spur 
the Department on in its endeavor to make 
the mails as clean as the woman believed them 
to be and to remove the last vestige of sus- 
picion that they are as dangerous as the man 
concluded they are. 

The Government has at its hand two in- 
strumentalities of punishment. One is section 
215 of the Penal Code, which makes it a 
felony, punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
to use the United States mails with intent to 
defraud. The application of this law has 
already been described. The other is known 
as the fraud order statute under which the 
Postmaster General “may upon evidence sat- 
isfactory to him that any person or company 
is engaged in conducting a lottery ; 
or any scheme or device for obtaining money 
or property of any kind through the mails by 
means of false or fraudulent pretenses, repre- 
sentations, or promises, instruct postmasters 
at any office at which mail arrives directed 
to any such person or company, or to the 


OLIVER B. WILLIAMSON 
Inspector in Charge at Philadelphia, started his fraud 
work in Denver and had several years’ experience in 
New York. He has drawn’ many indictments in im- 
portant fraud cases. Federal Attorneys, however, 
must try fraud cases, and therefore, codperation be- 
tween the Department of Justice and the Post Office 
Department is necessary to put the vendors of fraudu- 
lent securities in jail 
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agent or representative of any such person or 
company to return all such mail 
to the postmaster at the office at which it was 
originally mailed, with the word ‘Fraudulent’ 
plainly written or stamped upon the outside 
thereof, and all such mail so returned to 
such postmasters shall be by them returned 
to the writers thereof.’ 

Such action is called issuing a fraud order, 
and this is the effective way of putting an 
early end to an unlawful enterprise. Under 
such an order all money addressed to the pro- 
moter is returned to the sender by the post- 
master instead of going into the pockets of 
the promoter. Those against whom this mea- 
sure is used have the right of appeal to the 
courts. In such cases the court simply re- 
views the evidence upon which the Postmaster 
General acted to determine whether he had 
some evidence of fraud which would justify 
his order. 

Most cases involving the fraudulent use 
of the mails are based upon complaints by 
persons having dealings with the alleged frau- 
dulent concern. These complaints are re- 
ferred to post office inspectors who in- 
vestigate the cases. When the investiga- 
tion is completed, if it appears that.a fraud 
order is warranted, all of the evidence is for- 
warded to the Solicitor who is the head of 
the legal department of the Post Office Es- 
tablishment, and attorneys of his office care- 
fully examine it to determine whether a prima 
facie case of using the mails to defraud is 
made. This investigation is comparable to 
that made by a Grand Jury. If it is deter- 
mined that the case warrants it, a specification 
of charges in the nature of an indictment is 
drafted and a copy of this memorandum is 
sent to the respondents with a citation, call- 
ing upon them to show cause on or before a 
certain date why a fraud order shall not be 
issued against them. On the day stated the 
respondents may appear before the Solicitor, 
or the Assistant Solicitor, who up to this time 
know nothing of the merits of the case, and a 
formal hearing is had before one of these of- 
ficials at which the attorneys for the Govern- 
ment present its case and the attorneys for 
the respondents present theirs. This hearing 
is virtually a trial, and every opportunity is 
accorded the respondents to meet, if possible, 
the Government’s case in order that no er- 
roneous finding may be made or arbitrary 
action taken. When the hearing is con- 
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cluded, if, in the judgment of the Solicitor, 
the evidence warrants it, a finding of fact is 
drafted addressed to the Postmaster General 
in which the material features of the scheme 
are set forth, the evidence discussed, and the 
issuance of a fraud order recommended. 

This effective measure has been used in a 
great variety of cases including schemes rang- 
ing from so-called petty frauds to the most 
stupendous enterprises involving millions of 
dollars. Some of these are amusing, or would 
be if it were not for the amount of money 
they cost the public. Lotteries are also con- 
demned under the fraud order law whether 
conducted honestly or not. We cannot, how- 
ever, stop the advertisements of foreign lot- 
teries from being delivered through the mails 
in this country. But when a man in Saint 
Louis, for instance, receives an announce- 
ment of the Danish Colonial Lottery, from 
Copenhagen, and decides to send money for 
a ticket, his letter, when it reaches New York, 
or other exchange offices, where the clerks in 
the Foreign Postal Service have lists before 
them of all the -known agents of foreign lot- 
teries against whom fraud orders have been 
issued, it is likely to be returned to him and he 
will get his money back just as surely as a 
rubber ball comes back when thrown against 
a_ brick wall. 

There is one international swindle, how- 
ever, that is taking a toll of American dollars 
against which we cannot protect the public. 
That is the famous Spanish Prisoner fraud. 
It is now so old that it has become romantic. 
Sir Basil Thomson describes it in his recent 
book, “My Experience at Scotland Yard,” 
and says it has flourished for nearly half a 
century among the farmers of England and 
Scotland. Our’ records show that in one of 
the fifteen post office inspection districts in 
this country, in one year, before the World 
War, credulous Americans were mulcted out 
of an aggregate sum of about $30,000 by 
this swindle; and that does not take into ac- 
count the large number of persons who pre- 
ferred taking their loss in silence rather than 
allow their gullibility to become known. 
This fraud has been revived since the War and 
is now being operated principally from Ma- 
drid and Barcelona. 

In the files of the Post Office Department 
there are complete sets of the “literature” of 
this swindle, written in long hand, in faulty 
English, and covering page after page of large 
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letter paper. In one case a carriage maker in 
Pennsylvania was offered the third of a for- 
tune of $360,000 if he would come to the aid 
of a Spanish banker who had been imprisoned 
in Madrid for fraudulent bankruptcy, but 
who had previously converted all his prop- 
erty into cash, deposited it in a London bank 
and taken a single check for it payable to 
bearer in Chicago. This check was hidden 
in a secret pocket of 
his portmanteau, which 
had been seized at the 
time of his arrest and 
would be sold at auc- 
tion within 120 days if 
charges amounting to 
$4,000 were not paid. In 
this case there was a 
“pretty daughter,” age 
eighteen, whom the 
Pennsylvania carriage 
maker was to bring to 
this country and for 
whom he was to in- 
vest the remaining two- 
thirds of the fortune in 
3 or 4 per cent. bonds. 
To add to the convic- 
tion that the long and 
detailed letters would 
carry, there was sent in 
this case a “cutting” 
of a newspaper telling 
of the arrest of this 
banker and the failure 
to find the fortune of 
which he was supposed 
to be possessed, and also 
an “official copy” of 
his sentence to three 
years in prison, both 
translated into English by the writer of the 
letters, and further, “the official receipt” 
for the valuable baggage, all of which, of 
course, were faked. 

This swindle cannot be stopped by a fraud 
order because request is made that the money 
be sent by cable. And under the Spanish 
law a felony must be consummated before the 
police may act; the money must be actually 
paid over and the prosecuting witness must 
be present in person in Spain to testify, 
otherwise prosecution would be useless. It 
is a fraud that can only be checked by giving 
publicity to the details of its methods. 


CHARLES H. CLARAHAN 


As part of the Post Office Department’s campaign 
against the crooks there have been placed in charge 
in the most active fraud districts of the country in- 
spectors of long experience in handling fraud cases. 
Mr. Clarahan, the present inspector in charge at New 
York, worked on the Pan Motor case in Minneapolis 
and the Williams Oil case in New York. 
feared by the promoters 
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In regard to medical frauds in this country, 
more efficient measures can be taken. Two 
interesting medical cases have been the Pro- 
fessor H. Samuels Remedy Co., of Wichita, 
Kan., and the Parry Medicine Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Both of these were stopped by 
fraud orders. In the Samuels case this fakir 
was selling “a new, peculiar, and secret 
remedy, based upon scientific principles,” con- 
sisting of a colorless 
liquid to be dropped 
into the eye, and it was 
claimed in his adver- 
tising that it would 
cure, through the eye, 
practically every known 
disease, including rheu- 
matism, paralysis, 
bronchitis, consump- 
tion, diabetes, tumor, 
blindness, heart trouble, 
goiter, gall stones, 
Bright’s disease, and 
nearly everything else. 
Between $12,000 and 
$16,000 a month was 
coming in to him from 
people who were suf- 
fering from all human 
ailments or thought 
they were. An analysis 
of this remedy showed 
that it contained ten 
ounces of sugar and 
ten ounces of salt to a 
gallon of water. Traces 
of calcium and magne- 
sium salts were found 
that could not be ex- 
plained until the chem- 
ists discovered that 
ordinary hydrant water at Wichita contained 
such salts. Samuels mixed this “marvelous” 
remedy in a barrel in his cellar. It cost him 
about 6 cents a gallon, and he sold it for five 
dollars an ounce. 

The Parry Medicine Co. fraud was more 
elaborate. L. L. Parry—self-styled ‘“ Dad 
Parry, the Healer,”’ and the “ Miracle Man” 
—claimed he had been instructed by God how 
to compound his medicines. There were 
fourteen of them, numbered 1 to 14. No. 1 
was for “‘tuberculosis, the lungs, the bones, the 
flesh, gall stones, or tapeworm.”’ No. 2 was 
for ‘‘cancer, tumor, adenoids, hemorrhoids, 


He is well 
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piles, asthma, catarrh, goiter, typhoid, and 
all other fevers.” Others were for such com- 
binations as black plague and Jeprosy, skin 
disease and smallpox, mad dog and snake 
bites. Each one of these “fourteen separate 
and distinct’ remedies was found to contain 
one fourth alcohol, one fourth water, and one 
half olive oil, with one to four drops of vege- 
table oil to a bottle to give a different flavor 
and odor. After 

’Parry’s arrest and the 
stopping of his mail, 
complaints came from 
people who charged us 
with hastening their 
death by preventing 
them from securing 
this life-saving medi- 
cine. 

Parry himself, at the 
fraud-order hearing, 
testified that the medi- 
cine had cured him of 
total blindness, of 
heart trouble, of can- 
cer of the stomach and 
liver, and of obesity, 
although he admitted 
that he weighed 251 
pounds. An inspector 
who had written him 
that he was “suffering 
from blindness” had 
been informed that 
medicine No. 13 had 
actually grown new 
eyes in the heads of 
persons who had 
taken it for some 
time. In response to 
another test letter pur- 
porting to come from 
an illiterate Italian and telling of fallen arches 
and being “tired after loss of sleep and sooner 
die than to get up early to work,” the in- 
spector received a recommendation of medi- 
cine No. 2, the one that was for cancer 
tumor, adenoids, hemorrhoids, piles, asthma, 
catarrh, goiter, typhoid, and all other fevers, 
This fraud took about $300,000 from credu- 
lous people before it could be stopped. 

Petty frauds do not cost the public any 
such sums; but some of them are funny. 
Bettie Stone, of Clay, Ky., for instance, ad- 
vertised for a long time as a “lonely widow”’ 


sion. 





WILLIAM J. MARLES 
Post Office Inspector in Charge at St. Paul, who worked 
on the famous Sterling Debenture case in New York 
and handled the Pan Motor case in his present divi- 


In the first of these cases the promoters went to 
Atlanta for several years; in the latter, Pandolfo, the 
promoter, recently entered Leavenworth to begin his 
ten years sentence originally pronounced by Judge 
Landis in Chicago in 1919 
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in search of a husband, and received as high 
as sixteen remittances a day from would-be 
spouses who were willing to pay her trans- 
portation. to a place of meeting. The B. A. 
T. Co., of Huntingdon, Pa, advertised to sell 
for a dollar, ten yards of silk that could be 
used “in making a fancy waist, or fancy dress 
or for silk cushions,” and in return for the 
dollar sent ten yards of silk thread. When 
a fraud order was is- 
sued against this con- 
cern on June 1, last 
year, it changed its 
name to the Big Lee 
Co., but the fraud or- 
der was extended on 
July 6 to cover that 
name also. In the 
case of J. W. Walker, 
of Montreal, a prolific 
promoter of fraudu- 
lent selling schemes, as 
many as twenty-three 
fraud orders have been 
issued by the Post Of- 
fice Department cov- 
ering seventy-five 
different names. 

A recent fraud with 
which some people are 
more familiar is the 
offering of “Canadian 
rye” at prices that 
would wreck the boot- 
legger’s profits. Paul 
Morgan of Toronto, 
sent circular letters 
throughout the United 
States guaranteeing 
safe delivery anywhere 
in this country, “in 
sealed original pack- 
age, nothing added or taken away, Morgan’s 
Pure Rye, unadulterated, 100% Pure, at 
$18 per case of twelve full quarts.”” When 
Morgan was interviewed by a represent- 
ative of the Canadian postal adminis- 
tration and the United States deputy col- 
lector of customs at Toronto he admitted 
that the product to be sold by means of this 
letter consisted of “a case of twelve paste- 
board cartons, quart size, of the ordinary rye 
berry,” with directions printed on the cartons 
as to how to roast this berry, which, after 
grinding, was to be used as coffee. At $18 
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per case, this was at the rate of $48 a bushel 
forthe rye. A fraud order was issued against 
Morgan. 

As a part of the present campaign against 
the fraudulent promoters, frequent use is to 
be made of the fraud order authority vested in 
the Postmaster General. In fact we intend to 
make use of every legal means in our power 
more adequately and more quickly to protect 
the public from the 
depredations of these 
swindlers. The time 
has arrived when the 
public needs and de- 
sires all the protection 
we can give it from the 
offerings of worthless 
securities. 

When the Solicitor 
of the Department 
went to Texas, he took 
with him Mr. C. W. 
Hassell, the attorney 
in charge of the fraud 
section of his office. 
The latter spent suffi- 
cient time there to se- 
cure evidence from the 
post office inspectors 
and the United States 
attorneys working on 
the criminal cases to 
use as a basis for 
fraud-order hearings 
in Washington, D. C. 
Upon his return a 
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Inspector in Charge at Chicago, also has had wide ex- 
perience in handling fraud cases. These experienced 


and secured the codperation of certain brokers 
—who were careful not to investigate his 
titles to this property—and with their aid 
sold first $1,000,000 worth of stock, then to 
meet the demand, enlarged the amount to 
$5,000,000 and later to $20,000,000, with no 
property at all as the basis for his promotion. 

More typical of the modern oil promotion is 
the case of a Pittsburgh operator who has 
sponsored as many as 
twelve different 
schemes within the 
last few years. And 
since his arrest he has 
gone on with other 
ventures in all of 
which the public, as 
ever, assumes the en- 
tire risk. The details 
of this case show how 
the modern oil pro- 
moter operates. 

A certain man con- 
ceived the idea of in- 
corporatingan oil com- 
pany by procuring a 
block of leases located 
principally in Louisi- 
ana and selling stock 
against them. This 
fellow had had some 
experience in the oil 
fields and knew that a 
producing company 
operating from Shreve- 
port held some acreage 


number of these pro- men in this work have promised the Postmaster General Which could be bought 
moters were cited to that the fraudulent promoter will no longer be able to on terms permitting 


appear for such hear- 


are now in progress. 

The only way to protect the public per- 
manently against the operations of such pro- 
moters is to issue fraud orders against them 
and then put them in jail. The public, how- 
ever, should realize that it not only takes time 
to secure evidence against them, but that they 
pass on quickly from one promotion to an- 
other. And they continually improve their 
methods so that it becomes more and more 
difficult to catch them. No longer are the 
methods of a certain ingenious Frenchman 
in vogue. This magnetic promoter came to 
New York from Mexico with a fascinating de- 
scription of oil property he said he owned, 


make their divisions the scene of his despicable activi- lone-t , t 
é : ties. The placing of these men in charge was for that (‘OMS-term payments. 
ings, some of which purpose 


The production from 
this acreage had fallen 
off and the owners were glad to sell. 
Meanwhile, the Pittsburgh promoter, with 
his large and efficient stock selling organi- 
zation, -had been approached and was found 
ready to lend his aid to the new enterprise. 
He demanded and received 50,000 shares of 
stock to cover the cost of advertising and 
selling and another 50,000 shares as a bonus 
for undertaking the sale of 588,000 shares of 
treasury stock. He was then given 20 cents 
a share on the first 200,000 shares sold and 
10 cents a share on the second 200,000, this, 
of course, to be paid to him before the treas- 
ury could receive anything at all. In consid- 
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eration of these payments and bonuses, the 
promoter paid the company 70 cents per 
share for the stock. He offered it at a price 
ranging from $1 to $1.25 per share. At the 
last named price his commission figured some- 
thing like 44%, without taking into consider- 
ation the bonus stock, which he unloaded 
upon the public, or the 
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as an asset, and leases, some of which had 
been acquired for little or nothing, were dis- 
posed of, on paper only, at many times their 
cost. Notes of no value whatever were ac- 
cepted in payment for these leases, but this 
juggling of the books still left the money for 
dividends to be supplied. Some way had 
to be found to raise 





20 and 10 cent pay- 
ments. These manipu- 
lations took from the 
treasury approxi- 
mately 61% of the 
gross amount the pub- 
lic paid for the stock. 

The leases, for 
which an obligation of 
$250,000 had been as- 
sumed, were to remain 
the property of the sel- 
lers until the final pay- 
ment had been made. 
The promotion litera- 
ture, however, de- 
scribed them as being 
owned, and referred to 
one well as “having 
produced $500,000 in 
oil.” But what was of 
more importance, 
not a hint was ever 
dropped about the 
enormous indebted- 
ness which hung over 
the company like a 
cloud. 

The books show 
that every cent of the 
money the company received from the sale 
of oil up to June 30, 1921, went to pay oper- 
ating expenses, interest, and instalments on 
the leases. But dividends had to be paid 
on the stock or else there would be no demand 
for it, and these, of course, had to be paid in 
cash. They were payable monthly. at the 
rate of 18 per cent. per annum; and in order 
to show the necessary progress, the cost of 
drilling dry holes was entered on the books 
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Mr. Caine is also experienced in fraud work, and as 
Inspector in Charge at San Francisco he has direction 
of the prosecutions growing out of the promotions in 
the oil fields of Southern California. 
promotion boom might easily develop in California if 
the long arm of the Postal Service does not check it 


cash. The president 
finally took up the 
notes himself and 
turned over his share 
of promotion stock for 
the promoter to sell. 
And the public in buy- 
ing it supplied the 
money with which to 
pay the dividends. 
With these facts be- 
fore the insiders they 
stated in the literature 
“We have invested 
over $35,000 of our 
own money in this pro- 
ject with the full assur- 
ance and belief that we 
will receive in return 
$70,000 in cash and a 
bonus of stock which 
we believe will be 
worth more than 
$70,000.” 

There are not many 
variations of this 
method of promotion. 
The plan, of course, un- 
der the cloak of legit- 
imate business, leads 
directly to bankruptcy and ruin. The enor- 
mous overhead provides for that. The me- 
thod has filled the land with wrecks, and it 
was left for a Texas promoter to revive the 
hope of disappointed investors the country 
over. He would merge as many of these 
wrecks as he could gather about him, assess 
each holder of stock a fixed pro rata share and 
start all over again down the high road to 
ruin. 





A second Texas 








Next month the Postmaster General will tell 
how the Post Office inspectors uncovered the 
oil frauds in Texas. 











THE POLITICAL CYCLONE 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


And the Economic Cycle which is at the Heart of the Trouble. 
Why Wheat Farming Breeds Discontented Citizens, and How 
They Turn to Law to Correct Evils of Commerce and Finance 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


S A tourist resort, North Dakota 
is not interesting. You forget 
to look out of the train window as 
you pass through and never stop 
over except on business. But 

politically it is much the most interesting of 
the radical agrarian states. It was here that 
the organized movement first took form in the 
Non-Partisan League. Here alone the rad- 
ical industrial experiment went through the 
whole cycle of agitation, accomplishment, and 
reaction. And here, finally, the election of 
1922 presented its most startling paradox. 
Only a year before, at a recall election, the 
voters of North Dakota had ejected:Governor 
Lynn J. Frazier from office, following the bus- 


iness collapse of many of the League enter- 


prises. Now these same voters elected him 
to the United States Senate, in place of Porter 
|]. McCumber, veteran Senate leader and 
chairman of the all-powerful Senate Finance 
Committee. - 

Behind all this is a story much too long for 
any magazine article. It would require a 
book. In fact, several books and multitudes 
of propaganda pamphlets have already been 
written on it. This sketch can give at most 
only the barest outline, and a disproportion- 
ate share even of that must be devoted to 
recent and relatively less significant happen- 
ings. 

To begin, then, at the end and work back- 
ward: The most dramatic paradox of the 
election of 1922 was the apparent reversal 
by which North Dakota added Governor 
Frazier to the Senate radical group, to which 
the election of 1920 had already contributed 
Prof. Edwin F. Ladd, thus leaving the state 
with a conservative government at home and 
radical representation at Washington. 

Like most puzzles, this contrast turns out 


on examination to be neither so simple nor 
so baffling as it first appeared. Doubtless 
it did represent in part a violent oscillation in 
the opinions of some people on fundamental 
issues. But mostly it is a case of those or- 
dinary personal, local, and political considera- 
tions which normally make for the victory 
and defeat of candidates. In fact, it is math- 
ematically possible to account for the whole 
swing from radical in 1920 to conservative in 
1921 and to radical-conservative in 1922 
without assuming that a single convinced 
conservative or radical changed his views 
or his vote in any of these years. We are 
too much inclined to personify states 
and to assume that if one election reverses 
another the state must have changed “its” 
mind. The state has no mind. It has a 
multitude of minds, and the change in majori- 
ties may have been made by small groups, 
for motives having nothing to do with the 
question ostensibly at issue. A majority is a 
mathematical sum; not necessarily an intel- 
lectual conclusion. 

North Dakota conservatives of the Inde- 
pendent Voters’ Association especially em- 
phasize this mathematical aspect of the con- 
trasting elections of 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
The elections of 1920, which went radical, and 
of 1922 which went both radical and conser- 
vative, were conducted on national party 
lines, while the recall election of 1921, which 
went conservative, was on the straight state 
issue, unconfused by Republican or Demo- 
cratic names. The prevalent spirit of dis- 
satisfaction in 1920 aided the radicals in the 
Republican primaries and the Republicans in 
the final election of that year. Once Frazier 
and Ladd, under circumstances to be des- 
scribed later, had secured the Republican 
nominations, their elections, on the Harding 
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landslide, was automatic. The radical part 
of their support may have been a minority 
even then, as it certainly was in 1921 when 
Frazier, on a straight issue, was recalled. But 
in 1922 there was again a Democratic candi- 
date, J. T. F. O’Connor, to divert conserva- 
tive Democratic votes, while Frazier, Radical, 
for Senator, and Nestos, Conservative, for 
Governor, both had Republican nominations 
and thereby held the 
automatic partisan 
part of the Republican 
vote. Nestos, to be 
sure, supported 
O’Connor and O’Con- 
nor Nestos, but party 
names still count with 
many voters even 
when leaders repudi- 
ate them. So Nestos 
and Frazier, though 
opposed to each other 
and representing op- 
posite policies, were 
both elected because 
both were labeled “ Re- 
publican.” That is 
the reason why the In- 


dependent Voters’ As- 
sociation determined 
to abolish national 
party lines at future 
state elections. 

But the Senatorial 


nomination of 1922 
also involved a com- 
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tural College,who had been active in League 
affairs from the beginning, was the League 
candidate for the Republican. nomination 
against Gronna. McKenzie did not go so far 
as openly to support Ladd, but he was held 
responsible for the candidacy of Frank White, 
now Treasurer of the United States, who ran 
ostensibly as an American Legion aspirant, 
on his excellent war record. He had no 
chance of nomination 
but did divert just 
enough votes from 
Gronna to give Ladd 
the victory. His sub- 
sequent appointment 
as United States Treas- 
urer was construed by 
Gronna’s friends as his 
reward. Theycharged 
McKenzie and the 
League leaders with a 
bargain whereby, in 
consideration of this 
service to Ladd, Mc- 
Cumber was to be un- 
opposed in 1922. Hav- 
ing the Republican 
nomination, Ladd was 
of course elected, 
though many Repub- 
lican leaders actively 
supported his Demo- 
cratic opponent. 
When McCumber 
came up for renomina- 


plicated story of al- 
leged intrigue and 
hold-over resentments 
dating from the defeat 


GOVERNOR R. A. NESTOS 


The conservative who was elected Governor of North 

Dakota at the same time that Lynn J. Frazier, the re- 

called radical governor, was elected to the United States 
Senate 


tion two years later, 
McKenzie was dead, 
but A. C. Townley, the 
League leader, fol- 
lowed a course which 


of SenatorA. J.Gronna 

for renomination in 1920. Gronna,a Roose- 
velt Progressive, had been instrumental years 
before in deposing Alex McKenzie, railroad 
boss of the old régime. McKenzie, in revenge, 
had done politics with the Non-Partisan 
League, but still retained his old-time loyalty 
to Senator McCumber, whose career had be- 
gun in the days of his power. He was accused 
by both Gronna supporters and League in- 
surgents of having manipulated the nomina- 
tions of 1920 for the purpose of forestalling 
League opposition to McCumber in 1922. If 
this really was his purpose, it overreached 
itself. Prof. Edwin F. Ladd, of the Agricul- 


his opponents regarded 
as a fulfilment of the alleged bargain. At the 
League pre-primary mass convention to pro- 
pose candidates, Townley urged that there be 
no League candidate for Senator. The recall 
of the League state officials, he said, made the 
state situation the first concern, and the na- 
tional parties should be left to make their own 
national nominations. 

A strong anti-Townley insurgent faction 
had already developed in the League, and 
this inferred attempt to deliver the League 
to a bargain with an oldtime railroad boss in 
the interest of an Old Guard candidate 
brought all the opposition to the fore. The 
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A PIONEER HOME IN NORTH DAKOTA 


When North Dakota was first settled, not so very many years ago, the pioneers built houses of logs, if logs were handy, 

or of sod, if trees were not available, and in a bare and forbidding country began the hard work to build up a modern 

commonwealth and to secure a livelihood. Now such homes as this are scarce, but the difficulties of farm life and the 
economic handicaps of the farmer have created in North Dakota a very large number of radicals 


insurgents took possession, insisted on a 
candidate, and endorsed Frazier with a whoop. 
He and McCumber became the principal 


aspirants to the Republican nomination, but 
Ormsby McHarg also ran and diverted some 
votes. 

The Gronna resentments were perhaps con- 
fined chiefly to the more active politicians, 
but McCumber had accumulated other and 
more popular handicaps which lost him votes 
even in circles where these tales of political 
intrigue were unknown or disregarded. His 
long residence in Washington had made him 
a comparative stranger at home. The farm- 
ers accused him of having acquired the Eas- 
tern viewpoint and were not impressed by 
the reports of the greatness of his national 
position. “What good does that power do 
North Dakota?” they said. The dignity of 
the chairman of the Senate’s chief committee 
was probably less imposing among his own 
constituents than anywhere else in the world. 
The Conservatives, on the other hand, charged 
McCumber with having played for reélection 
by flirting with the Senate farm bloc. Watch- 
ers in some of the most conservative business 
precincts reported that they found many 
Republican ballots blank on Senator. . Also, 
in twenty-four years in office McCumber had 


accumulated the usual enemies, while his 
aloofness had prevented him from acquiring 
a corresponding number of militant friends. 
The McHarg diversion also helped. So 
Frazier received the Republican nomination 
and, in spite of Governor Netos’ open re- 
pudiation and the active support of O’Connor, 
his Democratic opponent, by many orthodox 
Republican leaders, he was elected. On the 
face of things, North Dakota had reversed 
itself once more, and Frazier and the League 
were “vindicated.” 

If this were merely a tale of intrigue and 
of the defeat of one politician by another, it 
would not be worth the words it has taken to 
tell it. But it is also the last chapter in the 
story of one of the most picturesque move- 
ments in the history of American politics. 

Life is serious in North Dakota. Its cities 
of lightness and ease are few and unimport- 
ant. The two largest, Fargo and Grand 
Forks, just at the Eastern line, belong almost 
as much to Minnesota as to Dakota. Minne- 
apolis, in another state, is the regional metro- 
polis. Bismarck, founded in the cattle- 
rustling days at the gateway to the Bad Lands, 
still retains much of the pioneer atmosphere. 
All the rest is small towns and farms and 
nearly all the people are farmers. Scotch, 
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English, Irish, and Canadians first, and then 
Norwegians and Germans from the border 
of Russia, they came to this bleak land or 
were boomed on to it by railroad promoters 
and there wrested victory from Nature. In 
log cabins by the rivers or in sod houses on 
the plains, they braved the blizzards; they 
picked the buffalo bones from the land, broke 
the prairie sod and raised wheat and barley 
and flax, the crops of 
the short-growing 
North. If now com- 
fortable farmhouses, 
good roads, and fre- 
quent _schoolhouses 
mark the greater com- 
fort of a new genera- 
tion, it is because their 
predecessors worked 
and endured beyond 
the limit of any less 
hardy people. What- 
ever a North Dakota 
farmer has, he or his 
forebears earned it by 
a title sounder than 
any that can be sealed 
on parchment. These 
bare plains and stern 
people may seem pro- 
saic enough, but the 
life of them has been 
an epic of heroism. 

It is alife, too, which 
has made economic as 
well as natural forces 
very near and real. 
And the wheat farmer 
has time to think on 
these things. For a 
few weeks twice a year he works very hard. 
The rest of the year he endures—and thinks. 
His money comes in once a year. For his liv- 
ing and for the finances of his business he is 
constantly dependent on credit, and is con- 
stantly in contact with the economic forces of 
banking and commerce. He sells to middle- 
men who in turn sell to great mills located out- 
side the state. They buy on grades estab- 
lished by law and pay terminal prices minus 
freight rates. They buy (and the farmer sells) 
when the price is lowest and they then specu- 
late on making more than carrying charges 
from subsequent increases. Economic forces 
are vividly personified. Finance is the local 


SENATOR A. J. GRONNA 
Who, after serving in the United States Senate from 
1911 to 1920, was defeated at the primaries for renomina- 
tion in 1920, and was succeeded by Senator Ladd 


banker. Commerce is the local merchant or 
grain buyer. Big Business is the Minnea- 
polis flour trust and a distant ogre known as 
“Wall Street.” If the banker gouges the 
farmer with usury and refusal of credit and 
the merchant gouges him on goods; if the ele- 
vator man pays him for No. 2 wheat and sells 
it as No. 1; if the millers and railroads make 
millions while he remains poor, and if “ Wall 
Street’? dictates the 
laws under which these 
things happen— the 
wheat farmer has 
plenty of time to nurse 
resentments and to 
brood on remedies. 
He may not always be 
wise, but at least he is 
not indifferent. What- 
ever else he may lack, 
he is pretty sure to 
have a philosophy of 
life anda theory of pol- 
itics and economics. 
And all these things 
havehappened. Some 
fortunes honored in 
the towns were made 
by usury and extortion 
that cost theliteral life 
blood of many farmers. 
The farmers do not 
honor those fortunes. 
Wheat was graded by 
standards made in 
Minneapolis and not 
uniformly applied. 
Elevators sold two or 
three times as much 
No. 1 wheat as they 
bought. Super-grade wheat was taken at 
contract prices and sold at bonus prices for 
blending. Milling tests at the state college 
showed that underpriced small-grain wheat 
made as good flour as the large grains. Mid- 
dlemen were often gamblers rather than 
merchants. Wheat prices were “ Minneapolis 
minus,’ while steel prices were “Pittsburgh 
plus.” The farmer paid the freight both 
ways. Freight rates must produce a living 
for the railroads whether they left a living 
for the farmer or not. War price fixing 
seemed to work out as a maximum for the 
farmer and as a minimum for middlemen and 
manufacturers. The organs of finance and 
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of publicity, the banks and the newspapers, 
seemed to cater to the urban merchant rather 
than to the farm producer. So at least it 
seemed to the farmers, in their long winter 
evenings. 

Unfortunately, the isolation which produces 
thought also breeds suspicion. It is easier 
to strike back at the apparent personal author 
of an evil than it is to analyze its impersonal 
cause. And suspicion 
is the opportunity of 
the demagogue. 

In other states the 
radical uprising was 
more directly incident 
to the war inflation 
and post-war deflation 
of 1918 to 1922, the 
course of which can 
better be described in 
connection with those 
states, but in North 
Dakota it was the pro- 
duct of more perma- 
nent conditions and 
was already full- 
fledged in 1915, while 
the war and its conse- - 
quences were still re- 
mote from America. 

Actual organization 
of the Non-Partisan 
League took place in 
1915, but other move- 
ments had been going 


by two successive legislatures and then ratified 
by the people. It was a slow process, but 
finally in 1912 a partial and in 1914 a complete 
enabling amendment was passed. 

The people had expressed themselves on 
the issue, but as so often happens under our 
system they had at the same time elected a 
legislature unsympathetic on that issue. So 
the legislature of 1915, instead of enacting the 

law thus authorized by 
the people, sent a com- 
mittee to Canada to 
investigate. The com- 
mittee reported ad- 
versely. In its opinion 
the people were mis- 
taken and ought not 
to have what they 
wanted. The Equity 
Society was holding a 
farmer’s convention 
and sent a committee 
to urge the legislature 
to carry out the popu- 
lar mandate. The 
committeemen were 
treated with what they 
regarded as discour- 
tesy and somebody (it 
is now disputed who) 
told them to “ go home 
and slop the hogs.”’ 
That set off the 
mine. “Slop the hogs” 
became the slogan of 


on for a long time. 
The immediate prede- 
cessor of the League 
was the Equity Soci- 


© Harris & Ewing 
EDWIN F. LADD 
Elected Senator from North Dakota in 1920. Both 
Senator Ladd and Senator Frazier belong to the radical 
group in the Senate 


farmer revolt against 
the politicians. But, 
like other undirected 
explosions, the indig- 


ety, which under the 

leadership of George Loftus finally engaged in 
various codperative businesses as the Equity 
Codperative Exchange. Professor Ladd of 
the Agricultural College had been advocating 
state-owned elevators and mills inside the 
state. He computed the value of the fertility 
lost by shipping the whole grain outside in- 
stead of milling it at home and retaining the 
by-products to develop a live-stock and dairy 
industry. Definite political efforts had been 
made to authorize the state mill. But North 
Dakota had one of those safe and sane con- 
stitutions under which everything is uncon- 
stitutional and an enabling amendment to 
constitutionalize anything has to be passed 


nation might have ex- 
pended itself in mere agitation except for the 
coincidence of a remarkable salesman, with a 
genius for promotion and organization, ready 
to take the lead. 

Arthur C. Townley, was born a farmer, but 
Nature made him for a promoter. In 1915, 
though only thirty-five years old, he had al- 
ready made one temporary success and two 
failures in bonanza farming and was a bank- 
rupt with net resources a hundred thousand 
dollars less than nothing. In 1910 he had 
started flax raising, on rented land with bor- 
rowed money, in the Golden Valley near the 
Montana border. The venture was profit- 
able, and the next year he reinvested all the 
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profits and as much more as he could borrow 
doing the same thing on a larger scale. This 
year was still more profitable, and with 
$50,000 to the good and all he could borrow 
he went into the season of 1912 on a bonanza 
scale which is still one of the spectacular 
traditions of Dakota. But the season was 
disastrous. The frosts came and the rains 
did not, the bottom dropped out of prices 
and Townley found 
himself bankrupt with 
a hundred thousand 
dollars of unpaid 
debts. 

Following this, 
Townley drifted into 
the Socialist move- 
ment, in which he had 
always had a theoreti- 
calinterest though not 
much practical knowl- 
edge. Another year 
found him Socialist 
organizer in North 
Dakota. Here his tal- 
ent for promoting 
again came into play. 
He bought a Ford car 


with money raised on 
a note borrowed from 
a farmer friend and 
began to bring in 
farmer members and 
dues at a rate that 
staggered the old-time 


Socialists. Then he 
undertook to organize 
a whole corps of solici- 
tors who should do the 
same thing, financing 
themselves as they 
went. On this high-pressure salesmanship 
programme he “broke” with the Socialist 
leaders, and the “slop the hogs” farmers’ 
explosion of 1915 found Townley again out of 
a job but with a recent expert experience ex- 
actly adapted to the emergency. 

From now on the history of the Non- 
Partisan League is the outgrowth of deep 
public forces crossed with the peculiar 
Townley temperament. Its radical econo- 
mics, its suspiciousness of business men and 
its public ownership policies were of course 
inherent. But its fantastic methods of 
financing by pyramiding credits, were per- 


LYNN J. FRAZIER 


Recently elected Senator from North Dakota only a 
year after having been removed by a vote of the people 
from the office of Governor. 
Porter J. McCumber, a veteran Senator who had become 
Chairman of the powerful Senate Finance Committee 
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sonal to its promoter. They were the bo- 
nanza flax farm on a state scale. 

The League started with a paper pro- 
gramme and two members, Townley and 
Howard Wood, afterward Lieutenant- 
Governor. The self-financing promotion 
methods, which had been too strong for the 
Socialists, succeeded startlingly. The pape 
policies included state-owned elevators, mills 
packing houses, and 
storage plants; state 
grain inspection; ex- 
emption of farm im- 
provements from tax- 
ation; state hail insur- 
ance on an average 
basis and state rural 
credits banks. But the 
main purpose was just 
organization for its 
own sake. The farm- 
ers already knew what 
they wanted. This was 
to give them power to 
get it. 

Townley was a nat- 
ural evangelist, “an 
economic Billy Sun- 
day.” His predecessor 
in the Equity move- 
ment, George Loftus, 
had the same evange- 
listic gift, but there 
was a difference in 
their personal ambi- 
tions. Loftus was a 
business man, and his 
public services helped 
his own business as 
well as that of others. 
Townley is a careerist, 
and his public activities add to his reputation 
and leadership. But, besides his skill as a 
promoter and organizer, the most individual 
feature of all his enterprises is his method of 
financing. He can multiply nothing by noth- 
ing into a nearer semblance of something than 
any other magician. 

It began with the organization itself. 
Organizing costs money and Townley had 
none. So he collected dues in advance from 
the first member, used the money to get the 
next and so on until his self-supporting propa- 
ganda was covering nine states. 

But when North Dakota farmers pay they 
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Senator Frazier succeeds 
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do not pay cash. Their money comes in 
once a year. If they have anything in the 
bank it must be reserved for immediate cash 
needs. Other things they have a habit of 
paying for with post-dated checks, to be met 
out of any balance they may have when the 
crop is sold. Townley’s dues, which were 
finally fixed at $16 for two years, came in 
largely in these post-dated checks. Naturally 
they were not bank- 
able securities, and he 
needed cash. Much of 
the subsequent career 
both of the League 
and of the state gov- 
ernment under its con- 
trol grew out of de- 
vices to turn these 
checks, or underlying 
notes, into cash. 
Politically the or- 
ganization of the 
League went on apace. 
A combination with 
the circulation depart- 
ment of Pearson’s 
Magazine helped in 
the canvass for mem- 
bers, but also attached 
even more closely to 
the League the stigma 
of “Socialism” which 
has been the chief talk- 
ing point of its ene- 
mies. To this day one 
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The legislative performance of 1919 was 
pathetic, ludicrous, or inspiring according to 
the point of view. The majority members 
were farmers utterly without parliamentary 
training. In the prevalent atmosphere of 
class-conscious suspicion the strongest vote- 
getting qualification for a candidate had been 
complete lack of political experience. These 
farmers knew in a general way what they 
wanted and that they 
must stand together 
to get it, but of the 
necessary steps of pro- 
cedure they had no 
glimmering. Even 
after their bills were 
drawn {for them by 
Townley’s “experts”’ 
they did not know 
what motions to make 
nor when to vote 
“aye” or “no.” As 
against a skilled mi- 
nority such a majority 
might easily have been 
helpless. 

So Townley devised 
a new variety of “cau- 
cus.” The league 
leased the Northwest 
Hotel and all the 
League members lived 
there. Nightly secret 
caucuses were held in 


of the favorite argu- 
ments against a State 
mill or a coGperative 
store consists of proof- 
texts to show that 


PORTER J. MCCUMBER 


Elected to the Senate for four consecutive terms, having 

entered that body in 1899. His successor, Senator Fra- 

zier, a Republican, ostensibly, as Senator McCumber is 

actually, the difference between them lying in the radical 
beliefs of Senator Frazier 


the hotel ball room, 
incidentally for the 
discussion of measures 
but primarily as a par- 
liamentary school to 
train membérs how to 


Socialists do not be- 

lieve in Christianity or marriage. Charles 
Edward Russell and Walter Thomas Mills 
became active assistants to Townley and 
their names are still used as bugaboos. But 
with or in spite of Socialist aid the League 
won the election of 1916 and in 1917 controlled 
all the government except the hold-over 
Senate. Two years later, in 1919, it was in 
complete control, with no obstacle except 
the Constitution to carrying out its complete 
programme. The most exciting chapter of 
that session was the attempt, by the famous 
“Bill 44”, to find a summary method of 
getting around that obstacle. 





vote. Aaron Aaron- 
son, or whoever was the first member 
alphabetically, sometimes forgot which was 
“aye” or “no’’, so the roll was changed to 
bring a more alert bell-wether to the fore. 
Townley and his associates furnished the 
programme and this method guaranteed the 
votes. 

A whole series of League institutions, some 
state and some coéperative, followed the 
League victory, whose most interesting com- 
mon feature was the Townley scheme of fiat 
financing. 

First came the Bank of North Dakota. A 
two million dollar bond issue was authorized 
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to provide its capital and all public funds from 
local as well as from state taxes were required 
to be deposited in it. Private deposits were 
also invited, but never amounted to more 
than $35,000. The bonds did not sell—on 
account of a Wall Street boycott, the leaguers 
said—but the bank opened anyway, and with 
its deposits of public funds was able to buy 
itsown bonds. Out of this self-made nucleus, 
plus pyramided cred- 
its, the whole structure 
of League institutions 
was financed. — 
The League was ex- 
tending its expensive 
propaganda over 
nearby states; floods of 
post-dated checks 
were pouring in and 
floods of real money 
had to pour out. So 
banks were needed 
which would take these 
securities. Farmers 
were urged to sub- 
scribe post-dated 
notes to establish local 
coéperative banks. 
The Bank of North 
Dakota advanced cash 
on these notes long 
enough to secure a 
charter. Of course 
the notes were never 
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priated it and made it unprecedentedly 
efficient. A law was passed authorizing the 
voters of each county to designate the official 
paper which was to receive all the county 
printing and all legal advertising. Pending 
a vote, the papers were named, and were the 
League papers. They were capitalized co- 
operatively on farmers’ notes. The farmers 
gave notes for $100 a share of preferred stock. 
Townley’s Publishers 
Service Bureau re- 
ceived common stock 
at $2 a share for pro- 
motion services. Both 
shares had equal vot- 
ing power. The Pub- 
lishers Service Bureau 
also furnished the edi- 
tors and the news, and 
the farmers were urged 
to read League papers 
only, and to believe 
nothing they read else- 
where. The local bank 
advanced the neces- 
sary money, from 
funds redeposited by 
the Bank of North 
Dakota, on the farm- 
ers’ notes, and the 
county printing was to 
assure profits to pay 
off these notes. Once 
more, nothing by noth- 





expected to be called 
for payment, since the 
huge profits. which 


FRANK WHITE 
Treasurer of the United States since 1921. 


ing gendered some- 
thing. 


Mr. White Chain stores carried 


every farmer knows 
that the bankers make 
would soon amortize 
them. The state bank 
redeposited state 


served as Governor of North Dakota from 1901 to 1905, 
and was appointed to his present position after attempt- 
ing to secure in the primaries the nomination as Senator. 
At this primary election Senator Gronna was defeated for 
renomination. Mr. White’s appointment as Treasurer 
of the United States is held by the friends of Senator 
Gronna to be his reward for assisting in Gronna’s defeat 


high finance one step 
further. These, too, 
were financed by farm- 
ers’ notes, but not all 
of the proceeds were 


funds in these banks, 

which they in turn could loan on League 
security. Zero times zero thus became a very 
substantial sum. 

Two more things were needed—newspapers 
to tell the farmers what the League said was 
the truth and stores to save them middlemen’s 
profits. Both these were financed in the same 
ingenious way. 

The system of subsidizing country news- 
papers with public printing at more than busi- 
ness rates had long existed in North Dakota. 
Townley did not invent this, but he appro- 


required to be invested 
business. It was expressly agreed 
that after whatever was necessary had 
been invested in stock and fixtures, the 
rest might be used for League “educa- 
tional” purposes. If, then, the farmers 
of a community subscribed $25,000 in notes 
for a store, the legal obligation would be 
completely met by investing $10,000 in 
the business. Whatever could be raised on 
the other $15,000 in notes might be used for 
propaganda in Kansas. But, of course, if 
these notes for $25,000 were ever to pay 


in the 
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themselves off, it would have to be out of the 
profits of a. $10,000 business. 

The largest and most disastrous of the 
banking experiments was the Scandinavian- 
American Bank in Fargo. This was not 
originally a League bank, but an interest was 
acquired by League representatives through 
a subsidiary corporation. Its principal busi- 
ness then became financing the League. Its 
capital stock was only $50,000 and the limit 
of its loaning privilege to one borrower was 
$9,000. But the Bank of North Dakota 
“fed in” public funds and the bank loaned 
these, to the tune of several hundred thousand 
dollars, to League clerks and field workers, 
on notes of $8,100 each, secured ‘by: League 
paper. The bank was closed twice, the first 
time by a political coup which aroused much 
League indignation, but the second time by 
the League’s own examiner, for undoubted 
insolvency. , 

Except for the central bank, this series 
consists of League-promoted rather than 
governmental institutions.’ In spite of their 
fantastic financing, only -part of. them have 
failed and these not all from inherent weak- 
ness. Some of the banks areclosed and others 
are being nursed along’ on*frozen assets, but 
this has happened to other banks‘also. One 


of the two principal newspapers failed and the 


other is losing money under an advertising 
boycott, but many of the smaller-ones are 
running. Some of the chain stores are still 
operating. A nation-wide boycott of North 
Dakota securities made the state bonds un- 
saleable and private credit precarious during 
the League financing period, but public and 
private credit is good now. Whether the 
boycott was a political conspiracy or was the 
natural result of lack of confidence by in- 
vestors is still disputed. It was undoubtedly 
one of the instruments of the financial re- 
verses that led to the recall of 1921. Another 
more local boycott hampered League business 
enterprises. It takes good business men to 
run even public businesses, and business sen- 
timent in North Dakota was so bitter that 
many competent men would not have dared 
accept League employment, even if they had 
desired to do so and if the farmers had been 
willing (which rarely happened) to pay the 
market value for their services. 

Of strictly governmental business institu- 
tions the principal ones were, besides the Bank 
of North Dakota, the state elevator and mill 
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at Grand Forks, an experimental mill at Drake, 
and the Home Building Association of North 
Dakota. 

Owing to the failure of the bonds to sell 
and the inability of the Bank of North Dakota 
to advance further funds, the unfinished walls 
of the State Elevator stood bare and roofless 
at the date of the recall election. Some of 
the violent conservatives were for leaving 
them so, aS a permanent monument to 
‘ Dakota’sfolly,” but better counsel prevailed. 
The building-is now complete, the elevator is 
operating, and the mill has ground some flour. 
Thus, this, the first aspiration of the em- 
battled farmers, is now realized, under a 
conservative government. 

The Bank of North Dakota, deprived by a 
new law-of its custody of local and district 
tax funds, is now continued chiefly as a state 
farm loan bank. Its other functions are 
practically in liquidation, though it is not 
formally insolvent. 

The Home Building Association was a clear 
business failure. It was an attempt to put 
the state into the building business and to 
sell houses on long time and on easy terms. 
There.were many charges of graft, but it isa 
confessed failure, for business inefficiency, 
irrespective of these charges. Its business is 
now being wound up, at a considerable loss 
to the state. 

So, from 1915 to 1919 the radical movement 
did politics, with increasing success. From 
1919 to 1921 it did business and met disaster. 
Then it was ejected and began doing politics 
again, with renewed success. Whose fault 
the business failures were was violently dis- 
puted during the recall election campaign and 
is still in controversy. Unquestionably, the 
conservative business forces, nationally as well 
as locally, were determined that North 
Dakota’s “socialistic” experiments should 
fail, and they obstructed them in every possi- 
ble way, including some which they would 
have regarded as illegitimate if practiced by 
labor unions. But Townley himself is re- 
ported as now convinced that there was an 
inherent weakness in the whole scheme. He 
does not believe that the services of a sufficient 
number of capable business men can be 
secured to managé state-owned or codperative 
businesses until the voters or voting members 
are educated to pay them the same salaries 
and delegate to them the same responsibility 
that private business does. There is no in- 
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dication that they are ready to do this. So 
he personally, as a natural promoter, is now 
promoting something new—a _ non-political 
farmers’ organization. His original League, 
as a business and dues-collecting organization, 
seems on the wane. Much of it, at any rate, 
no longer follows him personally. But as the 
nucleus of political radicalism among the 
farmers it has become for the first time nation- 
ally portentous. The real radicalism, the 
revolt of the common man against grievances 
which seem to him to have been thrust down 
from above, has been given body and form. 
It is marching on in a whole group of states 
and now holds the balance of power in the 
United States Senate. Whatever may be- 
come of the now historic undertakings which 
were largely the product of the personal tem- 
perament of one man, the movement itself 
has now become one of the significant forces 
in the life of the nation. 

By the recall election of 1921 North Dakota 
is now conservative in its state government, 
and the conservative forces are planning to 
keep it so by the bold device of extinguishing 
the Republican and Democratic parties in 
state affairs. But by the Senatorial elections 
of 1920 and 1922 North Dakota has contrib- 
uted two Senators to the radical group. 


Doctor Ladd, the senior, is already known 


by two years of service. He is a quiet, 
studious person, intellectually rather than 
personally aggressive. But he has _ been 
through the long fight in North Dakota, and 
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he believes intensely that securing a hundred- 
cent dollar and equality of opportunity for 
the American farmer is one of the most urgent 
problems of government. He believes that 
the farmers will only get these rights by fight- 
ing for them so hard as to make the represen- 
tatives of other and unsympathetic interests 
afraid to refuse them longer. 

Lynn J. Frazier, the newly-elected Senator, 
is an educated farmer, a graduate of the 
University of North Dakota, who has had 
five years training as a fighting governor in 
one of the most bitterly contested states in 
the Union. He is personally more assertive 
than his colleague, Doctor Ladd, but probably 
less so than the new Senator from lowa, Smith 
Brookhart. 

Both of them are the products of the en- 
vironment and the history which this article 
has outlined, and they really believe in it. 
They do not regard North Dakota’s experi- 
ment as “crazy” and they do not aspire to 
any “return to sanity.”” Neither are they at 
all humbled by the scorn with which the 
business world regards their movement. They 
have done some scorning themselves, in the 
reverse direction. 

Decidedly they are persons and they repre- 
sent a force to be reckoned with. And the 
first step toward reckoning with them intel- 
ligently is to understand the environment 
from which they have come. It is an en- 
vironment, not of Washington or New York, 
but of North Dakota. 


WHERE THE FARMER SPENDS MOST OF HIS TIME 


Few farmers in North Dakota have not been able to make their homes more comfortable than this one is, but the 

long periods of idleness during the winter, the high freight rates, the difficulties of securing loans at reasonable rates of 

interest, and the almost complete absence of any class of people but the farmers or of others whose interests are closely 

tied to agriculture, have all combined to make a restless population which is ready to try any plausible idea if it will 
show any way to solve their problems 











Counter-Mining the 
Ku Klux Klan 


Constructive Work for Racial Understanding in the 
South, by the Commission on Inter-Racial Coéperation 


By ROBERT L. 


HILE Colonel Simmons’ 
“institution of chivalry, 
justice and patriotism” was 
spreading like smallpox 

through the South in 1919 
and 1920 another organization of native 
Protestant Americans, without ritual, robes, 
masks, or hocus pocus of any kind, was quietly 
setting to work. This was the Commission 
on Inter-racial Codperation. No account of 


contemporary conditions in the South would 
be fair if it mentioned the Klan and ignored 
the inter-racial movement, for if the first 
reveals a dark and hopeless side of Southern 


Anglo-Saxondom, the second shows how 
sound it is at heart, and what promise of 
democratic progress it contains. 

The Commission on I|nter-racial Coépera- 
tion arose from the same crisis which led to 
the rapid development of the Klan, although 
it was founded with no thought of the Klan. 
In previous articles | have alluded to the dis- 
turbed state of mind in the South at the be- 
ginning of the crusade so profitably engineered 
by Colonel Simmons’ business agents, Edgar 
Young Clarke and Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler. 
It will be worth while to glance at this back- 
ground a little more closely. 

The World War upset social conditions in 
the South more than any event since emanci- 
pation. It caused a reéxamination, by black 
and white alike, of the entire question of race 
relations. A situation which had been taken 
for granted rather than discussed was sud- 
denly and glaringly illuminated by the draft- 
ing of members of a subordinate and largely 
unenfranchised race to fight for democracy. 
Yet the years 1917 and 1918 brought out more 
manifestations of good will between black 
and white than had been displayed for half a 
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century. In some parts of the South the 
races joined in rallies for the departing colored 
troops. Divisions of Negro soldiers marched 
in parades with white soldiers and received 
almost as much applause. Editors, especially 
in the older South, gave utterance to what 
seemed a general sentiment of good will in 
the white communities. In Savannah, Ga., 
a delegation of the Sons of the Confederacy 
walked in a Negro Labor Day parade, and in 
Birmingham, Ala., the United Confederate 
Veterans consented to head a parade of 
drafted Negro troops. 

There was general praise for the behavior 
of the Negroes in most of the camps. “We 
have yet to hear of the first unfavorable 
criticism of the Negro soldiers in Columbia,”’ 
declared the Record, of Columbia, South 
Carolina. As far as the whites were con- 
cerned this better feeling toward the Negro 
went on increasing up to the time of the Ar- 
mistice. 

Dr. Will Winton Alexander, one of the men 
who had most to do with starting the inter- 
racial movement, has described the war- 
time psychology of the black belt: 

“The last week of the World War,”’ he says, 
“1 travelled from Memphis to the end of the 
Yazoo Delta, speaking in the towns, villages, 
at crossroads stores, and on scores of planta- 
tions. I came out of the Delta coun- 
try conscious of two things: First, I was 
conscious of the wonderful patriotism of the 
unprivileged Negro of the Mississippi Delta. 
In all the trip, no man ever suggested that the 
Negroes would not do their part in every war 
enterprise. In every community I heard 
stories of their self-sacrifice; of the amount 
of Liberty bonds they had bought; of the 
amount of Red Cross money they had given; 
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One of the originators of the Commission on Inter- 

Racial Coéperation, which, without being organized to 

oppose the Ku Klux Klan, has-been one of the most 

effective organizations for the dissemination of inter- 

racial good will, which has incidentally created powerful 
opposition to the Klan 


and of their willingness to send their boys into 
the camps. 

“| was conscious, moreover, of the wonder- 
ful unity that had come to these Delta com- 


munities. As white and black crowded to- 
gether to hear of the war they were not race 
conscious. For a moment something greater 
than race had been laid upon their hearts, and 
as one man the people of these communities 
stood to face the great task. 

“Was it strange that many said, ‘Surely the 
war has brought us here in the South one good 
thing, at least. We shall never again have 
the racial suspicions and misgivings that have 
too often marked the previous years. The 
Negroes have surely demonstrated their right 
to'a larger and better place in our life—to a 
man’s place, for they have played a man’s 
part in the war.’ The feeling was genuine 
and general.”’ 

The “man’s part” played by the Negro is 
easily ascertained from the records. The 
first soldiers of the A. E. F. to be decorated 
for bravery were Negroes. Four Negro 


regiments and one battalion of another re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre for valor. Four 
hundred individual Negroes were decorated 
for conspicuous courage. There was little or 
no serious misconduct among Negro soldiers 
off duty in France. Against this splendid 
record there stands a single instance of a por- 
tion of a black battalion, thrown unexpectedly 
and unprepared into hard fighting, which 
broke under the strain. And this exception, 
a common incident of war, only goes to em- 
phasize the high average, in courage, fidelity, 
and self-control, attained by the Negro 
soldier. 

But the Negro fighting for democracy in 
France and the Negro veteran bringing new 
ideas of democracy home were two different 
men, not equally acceptable to the Southern 
white man. 

“When the Armistice was signed,’’ to quote 
Doctor Alexander again, “all of that good 
will, which had been such a reality, seemed to 
have been but adream. With other reactions 
from the war-time idealism racial good will 
began to recede. From every quarter of the 
South there came rumors indicating that in- 
stead of the war leaving our race relations 
better, it had left them submerged in a fog 
of suspicion which nobody on the outside 
could understand and which grew daily more 
perplexing to those of us who were near at 
hand.” 

If the Southern white men had understood 
themselves and their Negro neighbors as well 
as some of them do now they might not have 
been totally unprepared for this sudden shift 
of the wind. There had been underneath the 
surface a number of irritants which no war- 
time glamor could enable the Negro to forget. 
In the regular army there had been opposition 
to the commissioning of Negro officers, and 
in some cases the white soldiers refused to 
salute them. Draft boards were accused of 
showing less consideration to Negroes than 
to white men. Negroes drafted into non- 
combatant units were often denied military 
training and subjected to humiliating treat- 
ment. Colored nurses complained that they 
were not allowed to serve. 

But the crying evil, as the Negro saw it, 
was the continued toleration of lynching dur- 
ing the war years. Even in 1917 thirty-four 
colored men were lynched, some of them under 
circumstances of peculiar horror. In 1918 
the number suddenly leapt to sixty, the high- 
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est since 1912, and five of these were women. 
The effect of these tragedies upon,.the Negro’s 
feelings may easily be imagined. A sinister 
contrast between his actual position and the 
war aims which he was helping to achieve 
naturally suggested itself. 

“We were being drafted to protect the 
French from German atrocities,” said a 
Negro leader to me, in discussing the crisis 
of 1918, “yet we weren’t able to protect our 
own people from atrocities at home. The 
spirit of unrest permeated the whole South. 
White men who knew the Negro noticed 
something that had never happened before 
in their lifetimes: he had stopped talking to 
white people. 

“Usually the Negro is the most sociable of 
human beings. He loves to talk. Now he 
felt too deeply what was going on. But 
if he wasn’t talking to white folks he was 
talking to those of his own race. All through 
the South, Negroes were discussing what was 
to be done. Some of them had about made 
up their minds they couldn’t stand it any 
longer. If they were to resist they knew that 
they would be suppressed without mercy, but 
even that seemed better than tame submission 
to the indignities they felt were being heaped 
upon them. 

“Nearly every Negro has at least one white 
friend to whom he will go for advice and as- 
sistance, and who he knows will stand by him 
in case of need. But the Negroes were begin- 
ning to lose faith in the good intentions of 
the white race.” 

With this attitude of distrust there went a 
feeling among many of the returning Negro 
soldiers, and among the Negro laborers who 
had tasted the independence and opportuni- 
ties of Northern industrial communities, that 
they deserved more consideration than they 
had received before the war. The average 
white man, fearing an attempt to disturb the 
traditional equilibrium of the races, was more 
than ever against concessions. It is no won- 
der, then, that the delirious excitement of 
Armistice day was quickly followed by a 
perception of impending peril, and among 
certain classes in both races by the growth 
of mutual suspicion and hostility. 

That the situation was sufficiently perilous, 
both North and South, is indicated by the 
series of riots in East St. Louis, Chester, 
Pa., Philadelphia, and Houston, all in 1917 
and 1918; at Omaha, Chicago, Washington, 
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and Elaine, Ark., in 1919; at Ocoee, Fla., 
in 1920; at Tulsa, Okla.; in 1921. Every- 
where, in those disturbed days, the tinder 
and the spark were close together. Wild 
rumors were current. In Birmingham, Ala., 
in March, 1919, each side believed the other 
was planning an attack, each armed heavily, 
and a bloody conflict was narrowly avoided. 
In Columbia, S. C., a baseless whisper of an 
uprising made white men arm themselves, 
and compelled peaceable Negroes to go 
about the streets coatless, so that it might 
be seen they carried no weapons. But de- 
spite these incidents, which might be mul- 
tiplied many times over, the black belt 
got through the danger period without a 
major disaster. 

The credit for this escape must be given, | 
believe, to the Commission on Inter-racial 
Coéperation, or rather to that desire of the 
best Southern white men and women to 
do justice to their black neighbors which ex- 
pressed itself in this form. The inter-racial 
movement grew out of the temper and tradi- 
tion of the South just as much as did the 
evils which it set out to remove. 


DR. M. ASHBY JONES 
A distinguished Atlanta clergyman, the son of Robert 
E. Lee’s chaplain, who has been active in the work of 
aiding the Negro veterans 
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The commission began with a meeting in an 
Atlanta hotel, early in 1919, of a number of 
Southerners who had been active in war work 
among Negro soldiers and civilians, and who 
believed, as one of them expressed it, that 
they might help the returning veteran more 
by preparing his home community to receive 
him than by giving him coffee and doughnuts 
at the railway stations. The men who took 
part in the discussion included John J. Eagan, 
a steel manufacturer of Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, who had given sympathetic study to 
Negro problems, first as an employer, and 
then as member of the executive and finance 
committees of the National War Work Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. M. Ashby Jones, 
a distinguished Atlanta clergyman, son of 
General Robert E. Lee’s chaplain, who had 
also taken a prominent part in war work 
among the Negroes; Dr. J. H. Dillard, of 
Charlottesville, Va., a distinguished »educa- 
tor; Mr. R. H. King, who had been execu- 
tive secretary of the National War Work 
Council for the southeast; and Dr. Will Win- 
ton Alexander, whom | have already men- 
tioned, a clergyman of wide experience in 
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Educator and author, of Charlottesville, Virginia. He 

is president of the John F. Slater Fund, and is also 

active in the work of the Commission for Inter-Racial 
Coéperation 
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social work, and during the war an executive 
of the army Y. M. C. A. in the southeastern 
department. 

To this group were added, as the plans for 
the organization took shape, fifty-five others, 
five of whom were Negroes. The Negro mem- 
bers at present are Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
president of the Tuskegee Institute; Dr. John 
Hope, president of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta; Bishop R. E. Jones, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North), of New Orleans; 
Dr. Isaac Fisher, professor at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., and editor of the Fisk 
University News; and Dr. John M. Gandy, 
president of the Petersburg Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Va. The 
white members, who represent thirteen South- 
ern states, and include eight women, are 
college professors, clergymen, Y. M. C. A. 
workers, attorneys, social workers, and others 
who are influential in their respective com- 
munities. Mr. Eagan is chairman of the 
board of directors, with R. H. King, of At- 
lanta, member of the international committee 
of the Y. M. C. A.; Professor Edwin Mims of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
Doctor Alexander as his associates. Promi- 
nent in the movement also are Dr. Plato 
Durham, of Emory University, Atlanta; 
Professors G. Croft Williams and Josiah 
Morse of the University of South Carolina; 
Arch Trawick, a Nashville manufacturer; 
Dr. J. H. Dillard, of Charlottesville, Va., who 
has already been mentioned ; Homer L. Fergu- 
son, a shipbuilder of Newport News, formerly 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Dr. W. D. Weatherford, 
a distinguished sociologist of Nashville. The 
field secretaries, who are the fighting wedge 
of the organization, are energetic young men, 
well trained in social work, and capable of 
winning the support of the best kind of 
Southern white men. H. L. Anderton of 
Birmingham, T. J. Woofter of Atlanta, E. M. 
Castleberry of Oklahoma City, and James 
D. Burton of Nashville, are four who im- 
pressed upon me the unlimited possibilities 
of the inter-racial work. Patient, tactful, 
courageous, and energetic, these men strike 
an observer as typifying the spirit of the 
new South—or, for that matter, of the new 
America. These names, | should add, | 
have selected almost at random. Four 
of the secretaries are .colored men, who 
have performed a difficult task tactfully 
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and intelligently, winning friends among 
both races. 

To sum up the matter of personnel, in the 
commission’s own words: “ All of the members 
of the Commission on Inter-racial Codpera- 
tion live in the South and have been through- 
out their lives intimately related to Southern 
institutions and Southern communities. They 
are leaders in various phases of Southern life 
—legal, educational, industrial, agricultural, 
church, and civic. The service of these men 
and women to the commission has been volun- 
tary. They have been actuated solely by a 
desire to serve in relation to a national prob- 
lem, recognizing that in the adjustment of 
race relations in America the South must bear 
the major responsibility.” 

The first decision of the commission was to 
investigate. They secured an appropriation 
from the war work council of the Y. M. C. A. 
and began without delay. 

“As a first step,” says Doctor Alexander, 
“the attempt was made to secure a cross- 
section of the thinking of our people on this 
question. Twelve hundred white men were 
gathered from all over the South. They were 
brought together in groups of a hundred. 
They were the men who made public opinion 
in our Southern communities. They talked 
freely and frankly. 

“At the same time at another place there 
were brought together seven hundred and 
fifty Negroes, about a hundred in each group, 
the thoughtful men of their race. They 
talked for a week. 

“Out of all this there began to emerge 
interesting facts, already known to some, but 
with a new significance. One was that the 
more intelligent Negro and the more intelli- 
gent white people of the South had little or 
no point of contact, or means by which they 
could understand one another; that they knew 
little about one another—particularly white 
people regarding Negroes of education and 
culture. 

“The racial situation was like this: at the 
top, where there was intelligence, good-will, 
moderation and self-control, the races were 
far apart, and as they began to drop in in- 
telligence, in opportunity, in self-control, in 
religion, their contacts were multiplied. Race 
contacts in the South were largely at the 
lower level, and were contacts that could 
make trouble and nothing else.”’ 

To meet the immediate emergency the 
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leaders of the movement organized the com- 
mission as | have described it, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta (not far, as the crow flies, 
from the headquarters of the Klan); then, 
using the war machinery of the Y. M. C. A. 


formed state committees of codperation, 
which in turn called local committees into 
being wherever trouble was threatened. The 
purpose of these committees was to bring 
together in consultation the stable elements 
of each race, to make each acquainted with 
the grievances of the other, and to agree upon 
remedial measures. Every possible agency, 
including the churches, the farmers’ and busi- 
ness men’s organizations, the schools and 
colleges, the city and county governments, 
and the women’s clubs, was called upon to 
assist. 

To grasp the extent of this work it is neces- 
sary to imagine eight hundred local county 
committees, composed in many cases of dele- 
gates from each of the white and Negro 
churches, the white and colored sections 
meeting separately at times and at other 
times in the same room; the members of these 
committees, in close touch with what the 
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President of Tuskegee Institute, and one of the ablest 
Negroes in the work to promote inter-racial amity and 
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community is thinking about, make every 
endeavor to remove causes of trouble before 
they become serious, and each is ready to use 
his influence among his own people whenever 
a crisis is impending; next is the state com- 
mittee, with its travelling executive; finally 
there is the Atlanta commission, with a watch- 
ful eye on the entire field. The enterprise 
is thus built from the bottom up, and rests 
solidly upon the good intentions of the com- 
mon people of the South. 

“The work of these coéperative commit- 
tees,” says T. J. Woofter, “is not work for 
colored people, but work with colored people 
for community betterment. It is not an 
effort to elevate the Negro, involving a special 
type of activity distinct from the general 
lines of service. It is merely an effort to 
build a definite coéperative organization, 
whose job will be to stimulate community 
institutions for al] the people, and to deal 
justly with the Negro.”’ 

The ghastly evil which did most to impair 
the Negro’s confidence in the white man’s 
justice and friendship was lynching. No 
one who has not talked with Southern Ne- 
groes on this point can possibly comprehend 


the overshadowing horror, the terrible depres- 
sion, with which the lynching practice fills 
them. The menace to the individual is, of 
course, slight beside that which arises from 
defective plumbing or the hundred-and-one 
other disadvantages to which the Negro has 
been compelled to submit, but the indignity 
to the race is deeply felt. The Negro sees that 
he is denied the legal protection which other 
Americans are accorded as a matter of course, 
and when lynchings are neither prevented 
nor punished he loses faith in the white man’s 
civilization. 

The Inter-racial Commission, therefore, 
both in countering the emergency of 1919 and 
1920, and in laying down a permanent policy, 
made war on lynching. The first steps to 
be taken, clearly, were to remove as far as 
possible the sources of the little troubles which 
grow into big ones. It has been observed 
that lynchings occur frequently in some com- 
munities and infrequently or never in others. 
A “lynching map” of Georgia or Texas re- 
veals this fact with startling emphasis. In 
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Georgia thirty-five counties have three- 
fourths of the lynchings, fifty-eight others 
have had only one or two, and sixty-seven 
have never had a lynching. Counties where 
lynchings are common may differ little in 
outward aspects from those in which they 
never occur. This suggests that causes may 
be discovered and removed. Many lynching 
outbreaks are the results of neighborhood 
conditions developing over a long period of 
time, and can often be foreseen by those 
familiar with the communities affected. 

Sometimes, however, the crisis comes un- 
expectedly with a crime, or reported crime, 
of which a Negro is believed to be guilty. 
Then the local inter-racial committees act 
quickly. Ina Kentucky town a “bad nigger” 
had shot a sheriff while resisting arrest, and 
a mob was forming with the intention of raid- 
ing the Negro quarter. The inter-racial com- 
mittee nipped the riot in the bud by inducing 
the Negroes to issue handbills deploring the 
crime and offering a reward for the capture 
of the guilty man. Ina South Carolina case 
two Negroes threatened with lynching last 
year for burning a cotton gin were saved by 
the inter-racial state chairman, who dis- 
covered evidence which later led to their 
release from prison. In numerous other in- 
stances mob action was prevented, either by 
direct appeal to the better element among 
the whites, or by calling in aid from the state 
governments. 

The commission has worked for state anti- 
lynching laws is every Southern state which 
does not possess them, and has urged upon 
Southern legislatures the moral necessity of 
such laws if the South refuses to accept a 
national anti-lynching statute. The com- 
mission has also taken drastic action to secure 
the punishment of lynchers. Between 1885 
and 1921 the state of Georgia had 430 lynch- 
ings, and but one indictment for lynching; 
in 1921, through the efforts of inter-racial 
committees, there were 22 indictments and 
four convictions. It was the Georgia state 
committee on inter-racial relations which 
furnished funds to prosecute the perpetrators 
of the outrages on the notorious Williams 
“murder farm.” 

In this effort the commission has had the 
support of the best newspapers, and probably 
of the majority of the people in every South- 
ern state. There are still too many South- 
erners who privately defend, or extenuate, 
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lynching, on the ground that it is a necessary 
measure for terrorizing the more primitive 
type of Negro, but the better sentiment of 


the South is against it. The service of the 
inter-racial movement has been in organizing 
this sentiment and making it aware of its 
own strength. Not the least important part 
of this work has been done by the Southern 
women, whose position was well expressed 
by a resolution passed at a South Carolina 
convention, repudiating “the assertion that 
criminality can be controlled by lawless out- 
breaks, and woman’s honor protected by 
savage acts of revenge.”” Following the de- 
feat of the Dyer anti-lynching bill in Congress 
last fall similar resolutions were passed by 
groups of representative women in several 
Southern states. The importance of these 
expressions is not diminished by the fact that 
only about 20 per cent. of the lynchings in 
the South are for attacks on white women. 
The commission stands not merely for the 
protection of white women against Negroes, 
but for the protection of Negro women against 
the advances of white men. It is plausibly 
argued by spokesmen for the Negro that his 
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respect for womanhood must begin with re- 
spect for the women of his own race, and 
that this can be promoted if more considera- 
tion is shown by white society for black 
women. 

“The most significant aspect of the better 
protection of black women,”’ a member of the 
commission writes, “rests in the fact that this 
has been the point on which the white wom- 
en of the South, who have been working 
with us, have spoken most boldly. For the 
first time in the history of the South white 
women are beginning to understand the in- 
dignities to which colored women are con- 
stantly subjected, and these white women 
have expressed themselves again and again 
as determined to secure protection of all 
womanhood regardless of color. They are 
beginning to take steps in this direction in 
many communities. The spread of this spirit 
among Southern women is very much more 
significant than anything that men might do.” 

There remain, in any event, a small min- 
ority of Negroes who are likely, under certain 
circumstances, to commit sexual crimes. The 
commission stands for due process of law in 
these cases, atrocious though they may be. 


But it believes that the surest way of reducing 
the number of sexual crimes, in addition to 
prompt and drastic punishment through the 
courts, is to give the mass of Negroes greater 
cultural and economic opportunities. As the 
race acquires larger capacities, wider interests 
and normal self-respect these hideous oc- 
currences, many Southern observers believe, 
will be far less common. 

A second task of great importance is the 
protection of the black man’s rights in the 
courts. Here his disability was only partly 
racial, for it is a matter of common experi- 
ence that no poor and ignorant petitioner can 
be invariably sure of justice. What was 
needed was legal assistance which would be 
available to the Negroes when they were ar- 
rested, or when they were the objects of in- 
justice at the hands of their white neighbors. 
Attorneys engaged professionally in this kind 
of practice do not stand high, nor, as a rule, 
do they deserve to. And many Negroes, 


especially in the rural districts, never en- 
joyed even the dubious services of shysters. 
Sometimes they were afraid to take cases to 
court; sometimes they were ignorant of their 
rights; sometimes the petty officialdom of 
the court-houses merely laughed at them. 


At Tulsa, Oklahoma, the local committee 
procured legal assistance for Negroes en- 
deavoring to collect insurance on property 
destroyed in the 1921 riot; in a Georgia town 
it secured the release of a Negro boy held in 
peonage; in another Georgia town it prevented 
fraudulent foreclosure on a Negro’s farm; in 
other cases it has defended Negro tenants 
against exactions of unscrupulous landlords, 
rescued them from the clutches of attorneys 
who charged exorbitant fees and rendered 
little or no service; and where successful legal 
action could not be taken has aroused senti- 
ment in the white communities against the 
abuse of the Negro’s rights. White men who 
take advantage of the black man’s inferior 
position do so because he has no effective 
champion, and cannot, without grave danger 
to himself, take his own part. An appeal to 
the community’s sense of justice often frus- 
trates these bullies. And contrary, perhaps, 
to the general belief in the North, Southern 
courts and juries will often decide in favor of 
a Negro plaintiff when all the facts are 
brought out. The difficulty has been in 
getting the cases competently and honestly 
handled. 
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A third point of obviously great importance 
was education. A glance at the Federal sta- 
tistics of education and literacy is enough to 
show that the Negro in the past has fared 
very badly indeed. In no Southern state is 
as much spent per capita on Negro schools as 
on white schools, and the discrepancy runs as 
high (in the case of Louisiana) as ten to one. 
The percentage of Negro illiteracy in the 
South ranges from 38.5 for Louisiana to 12.4 
for Oklahoma. That the Negro is educable is 
shown by the fact that in most of the North- 
ern states the percentage runs only a few 
points higher than that for native-born whites. 
The immense solid masses of black humanity 
in such states as Mississippi, represent a lower 
grade of intelligence and initiative than those 
in the North and in the northern tier of the 
Southern States, but even there illiteracy has 
been cut in two within the past forty years. 

In Oklahoma the commission led in securing 
legislation which will ultimately double the 
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state appropriation for Negro schools; in 
nearly every state its reports tell the almost 
monotonous story of new buildings, larger 
appropriations, new trade schools, closer co- 
operation of state school officials with Negro 
teachers, and better realization among white 
people of the importance of giving ample 
opportunities to the Negro student. It has 
helped mould public sentiment in favor of 
the magnificent series of Negro schools fi- 
nanced in part by the noble charity of Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago; and some of these 
schools have been so good as to cause a 
marked advance in the standards of the 
neighboring white schools. It has warmly 
coéperated with the admirable work already 
being done in the South by such other agen- 
cies as the Jeanes-Slater funds, of which a 
commission member, Dr. Dillard, is president, 
and the General Education Board. 

A fourth problem was that of segregation. 
The Negro’s grievance here is not so much 
against the fact of segregation as against 
the abuse of it. On railway trains he usually 
has to put up with insufficient accommoda- 
tions in dirty and dangerous wooden cars; he 
is not allowed in ordinary Pullmans (unless he 
chooses to become a porter) and no Negro Pull- 
mans are provided; on street cars as well as in 
railway cars the space reserved for Negroes is 
often appropriated by whites; and the parts 
of cities to which he is customarily restricted 
are the worst paved, the worst lighted, the 
worst policed, and possess the least adequate 
sewer and water systems. The inter-racial 
commission is endeavoring to improve these 
conditions, and although the evils of many 
years cannot be undone in a year or two, 
has made marked progress. A typical small 
achievement of considerable significance is 
the dismissal or transfer of street car con- 
ductors who treat colored passengers dis- 
courteously. Such measures as this usually 
appeal to the white community’s sense of 
fairness and are backed up by the press. 

Not satisfied with the purely negative task 
of preventing physical conflict between the 
races the commission and its committees have 
taken up the questions of health and sani- 
tation, of housing, of park and playground 
facilities, policing, “loan sharks,” rural mar- 
keting, and many others which affect the 
mental and physical well-being of the colored 
race. In this field, as might be expected, the 
women’s committees and clubs have found a 
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special function, and there has been the heart- 
iest codperation between Negro women and 
white women. In October, 1921, white wom- 
en from the leading clubs and churches of 
the South, in session at Memphis, Tenn., 
listened to addresses by Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, Mrs. Robert Moton, and other 
Negro women, and adopted a programme 
based largely on recommendations submitted 
by the Negro women’s organizations. This 
programme was devoted to such subjects as 
the Negro servant girl; day nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, and baby clinics; housing and sani- 
tary surveys; better schools and more of 
them; the prevention of lynching; justice in 
the courts; and the creation of “a fair atti- 
tude to Negroes and Negro news”’ in the pub- 
lic press. 

All this is a rough outline of a large subject. 
Admittedly the Negro remains subordinate, 
despite the fact that he has at last an oppor- 
tunity for democratic self-expression in the 
consideration of community problems. But 
by eliminating unnecessary friction, and by 
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promoting the economic and intellectual de 
velopment of the black race the Commission 
on Inter-racial Coéperation has done mucii 
to substitute peaceful evolution for wha 
might otherwise have been a dangerous ani 
tragic upheaval. 

To quote again: “Although the Commi:- 
sion has not dealt with the ultimate status of 
the races, lying back of everything it has 
done is the assumption that the Negro is 
human and that America cannot offer him 
less than every right and opportunity which 
belongs to him as a human.” 

Opposition and distrust still remain, among 
the Negroes much more than among the 
whites. It is not certain that the majority 
of the colored race have yet become con- 
fident of the ability or desire of these white 
people to relieve them of the dreadful burden 
of injustice which has weighed them down for 
sO many generations. But progress is being 
made. Whites as well as Negroes who were 
at first sceptical are becoming convinced. 
One field secretary candidly admitted to me 
that he entered the work “with fear and 
trembling,’ but he and his Negro associates 
now meet with nothing but courteous treat- 
ment from white people, and he finds the 
support from both races constantly increas- 
ing. And, strangely enough, there is little 
doubt that members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
obeying other obligations than those im- 
posed by the Imperial Wizard in Atlanta, 
have sometimes rendered yeoman service on 
the inter-racial committees. 

A member of the commission said to me: 
“This work would have been worth while if 
for no other reason than the opportunity it 
has given me to become acquainted with 
such men as Major Moton.”” Another mem- 
ber has said: “Racial crises may recur, but 
if they do we can be sure that Robert Moton 
and John Eagan will be found fighting on the 
same side.” 

And this, it seems to me, is the heart of the 
matter. Whether the Inter-racial Commis- 
sion or the Ku Klux Klan comes nearer to 
being an “institution of chivalry, iustice, and 
patriotism” | leave to the reader. 

Next month | shall return to the subject 
of the Klan, dealing this time with its north- 
ern and westward migrations. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC: DARK HORSE 
PASTURE. 


The Potential Nominees Who, Aside From Ford-and McAdoo, Seem Likely 
to be Most Important in the Democratic Presidential Convention in 1924 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


T IS the purpose of the present article to 
complete the field of Democratic possi- 
bilities, as the situation now stands, and 
to point out a few of the strengths and 
weaknesses of some of the potential as- 

pirants. 

James M. Cox, in 1924 must obviously suf- 
fer under the handicap of his overwhelming 
defeat in 1920. Superficially, one would be 
tempted to cite the precedent of Parker, who 
was the Democratic candidate in 1904, and 
who, because of the decisive quality of the 
defeat which Roosevelt administered to him, 
was never thereafter seriously mentioned for 
a subsequent Democratic nomination, and 
more or less dropped out of politics alto- 
gether. This precedent unquestionably has 
weight. Also, it is a fact that Cox, in the 
campaign he made in 1920, failed to attract 
to himself any measurable personal following. 
Men have run for the presidency and have 
been defeated, but have come to the end of 
the episode with a personal following of such 
size and such steadfast loyalty that they 
could count the cost well worth while. Bryan 
was defeated in 1896; but in the course of the 
campaign he attracted to himself a following 
of such size, and of such almost fanatic loy- 
alty, that he was able to capitalize it for a 
generation—to the extent of getting for him- 
self two subsequent nominations for the pres- 
idency, of being a potent factor in every sub- 
sequent presidential situation, and of pro- 
viding for himself, for a period of twenty- 
seven years, immense audiences in every part 
of the country on any occasion when he has 
chosen to speak. Politically, and even from 
the point of view of establishing a remunera- 
tive career, that 1896 campaign of Bryan’s, 
unsuccessful though it was, nevertheless was 
an excellent investment. 

But as to Cox, enough time has elapsed 
since he ended his 1920 campaign to demon- 


strate that he has had no such good fortune 
inthis respect as Bryan. Cox has individual 
friends who would, in the political phrase, 
“go the limit’”’ for him. He has acquaint- 
ances who earnestly hold the conviction that 
he would make an unusually satisfactory 
President of the United States. But Cox has 
acquired no such following as Bryan did, in 
the shape of great groups of. people, running 
into the millions, who had no personal ac- 
quaintance with him, who had merely heard 
him talk or touched the hem of his garment 
as he hurried from a meeting; and who 
thereafter, had no political desire greater 
than to continue voting for him so long as 
they should live. We who were close to all 
these things fifteen to twenty years or so ago® 
—and to some extent, even as newspaper men, 
shared the glow of them—used to speak, with 
some humorous exaggeration to be sure, of 
the crowds who came to little railroad stations 
to kiss the tracks over which Bryan’s train 
had passed. And the writer of this article 
had personal knowledge of men, and families, 
who seriously thought of Bryan in the same 
terms as Christ. 

Cox did not happen to have that extra- 
ordinary magnetism which could salvage out 
of defeat such an asset as this of Bryan’s. 
His is the bare record of a defeat by some 
seven million votes, nearly 30 per cent. of the 
whole. Further than this, Cox is handi- 
capped in any ambition he or his friends may 
entertain for 1924 by certain developments 
within his personal political entourage and 
within his own state of Ohio. The reasons 
are too minute for recital here. It is sufficient 
to say that in Ohio, and to some extent 
throughout the country,. several of those 
Democratic leaders who were most responsible 
for getting the nomination for Cox in 1920 
are now, to use the common phrase, “off 
Cox.”” It is possible, and even probable, 
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that Cox, if he wants to, can have the Ohio 
delegation to the next Democratic conven- 
tion. But as things now stand, he is more 
apt to have it in a largely complimentary 
sense, than in any sense in which he could use 
it either to push himself forward aggressively 
or to have weight in determining who else shall 
be the nominee. 

This allusion to the present low state of 
Cox’s political fortunes should not be made 
without reciting at least two qualifications. 
One is that Cox has a forceful and tenacious 
personality. Nomancan have made the long 
journey that Cox has made from a little hill- 
top farm in Ohio up to wealth and power, 
without having the quality of not being dis- 
mayed by one defeat. In spite of the handi- 
caps here recited, it is impossible to conceive 
of Cox as not having, in the 1924 situation, 
a good deal of power in the selection of the 
candidate and in the determination of the 
party’s policies. 

The other qualification that should be set 
down about Cox in any too wholesale state- 
ment of his limitations in the next campaign, 
concerns his relation to the League of Nations. 
When Cox was nominated in 1920 the forces 
that named him were largely anti-Wilson. 

hey anticipated that Cox as a candidate 
would differentiate himself sharply from Wil- 
son and from Wilson’s policies. It was the 
dream of these mordantly anti-Wilson leaders 
that in nominating Cox, they had taken the 
first step toward what they regarded as “re- 
lieving the party of the incubus of Wilson.” 
But Cox did not live up to these expectations. 
(Incidentally the refusal of Cox to live up to 
these expectations is one of the reasons why 
some of his old friends have now dropped 
away from him—although, in the cases of 
some of the defections, there are other 
reasons also.) What Cox actually did was to 
go to see Wilson at the White House in a con- 
spicuous way, to identify himself with Wilson, 
and to embrace wholly Wilson’s policy of the 
League of Nations. This embracing of the 
League of Nations was not, on Cox’s part, a 
mere expediency, nor any perfunctory inci- 
dent of a political campaign. Cox really 
gripped the League of Nations. And in turn 
the League of Nations gripped Cox. Toward 
the end of the campaign, Cox’s advocacy of 
the League of Nations took on a kind of Billy 
Sunday fervor, an emotional and evangelical 
quality rather foreign to Cox’s normal per- 


sonality of cautious conservatism. With the 
passage of time, Cox’s adherence to the 
League of Nations has grown even more 
firm. He has sat in his newspaper office at 
Dayton, he has watched the world go by, 
he has seen crisis after crisis, he has watched 
effort after effort to effect a cure; and at each 
turn of the wheel he has been reinforced in 
his conviction that the League of Nations, or 
something approximating it, is the only true 
cure. Cox to-day is, next to Wilson, the most 
courageous and outspoken advocate of the 
League of Nations among all the more con- 
spicuous Democratic leaders. Most of these 
leaders are a little disposed to “pussy-foot’”’ 
on the League of Nations for the sake of ex- 
pediency. Cox is not. And it is Cox’s 
steadfast loyalty to this Democratic principle 
that may yet, in certain contingencies, give 
him a leverage in the 1924 situation such as 
is not now in sight for him. 

It is to some extent the same forces who put 
Cox forward in 1920 that now provide the 
momentum for Senator Oscar Underwood. 
To state it this way, after already saying in 
this article that most of those who nominated 
Cox were anti-Wilson men, may give a mis- 
leading impression. Underwood is not dif- 
ferentiated from Wilson and the Wilson de- 
votées and the Wilson wing of the party, in 
the way that Cox was expected to be by some 
of those who nominated him. Underwood is 
not differentiated from Wilson in any such 
sense as, for example, Senator Reed, or any 
of the other avowedly anti-Wilson men. 
Neither Wilson nor the Wilson devotées have 
ever marked Underwood down as an outsider 
or an apostate. There is no group of Demo- 
crats who regard Underwood as in any sense 
lacking in orthodox Democracy. (At the 
same time, Underwood is not regarded as a 
Wilson Democrat in the sense that some 
others are, like John Sharp Williams, for 
example, or Carter Glass of Virginia.) 

What is meant by saying that many of the 
present backers of Underwood are identical 
with those who were successful in putting over 
the nomination of Cox in 1920, is that most 
of these leaders, then for Cox and now for 
Underwood, wanted then, and want now, a 
conservative. They compose a considerable 
part of the heart of the “old guard”’ leader- 
ship of the Democratic party. They prize 
Underwood for his stability, his dependable- 
ness, his sure-footedness, and his common- 
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sense. 


In the effort of Washington gossip 
to place Underwood, to describe him by a 
phrase, he is sometimes called “the Harding 
of the Democratic party.’’ Underwood is 
the Democratic equivalent of Harding in the 
sense that he is a conservative and has many 
of Harding’s personal qualities of tolerance 
and patience. It is not meant to imply by 
this that in any matter 
of Democratic prin- 
ciple, Underwood is 
other than completely 
orthodox. On the his- 
toric Democratic prin- 
ciple of a low tariff, | 
Underwood, by his 
convictions and his ex- 
perience, provides the 
completest possible 
contrast to Republi- 
can policy, and he is 
probably better 
equipped for the lead- 
ership of his party on 
this issue than any 
otherone man. In his 
service in Congress, he 
has lived through the 
making of our differ- 
ent tariffs, and in the 
making of three of 
them he was the 
spokesman of his 





the effect that while Underwood was able 
and thorough.and always on the job, he was 
nevertheless lacking in militancy. Under- 
wood directed his debating at the merits of 
whatever question was up, and in that field 
has been the equal of any leader that either 
party has had in recent years. But there has 
come to be, especially in recent years, a school 
of Democrats who 
want from their leader 
something in addi- 
tion to sound de- 
bating. They want 
their leader to have 
the capacity and the 
temperament for jibes 
and epigrams; they 
count that day lost 
when some witty or 
barbed jeer has not 
been stored up in the 
Congressional Record 
for future campaign 
use; they expect their 
party leader to find in 
each morning’s paper 
the occasion to hurl a 
brick at the Repub- 
lican administration; 
and they conceive of 
Democratic leadership 
as consisting of, or at 
least including, a 
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party’s point-of-view. 
To the extent that the 
tariff may be a leading 
issue next year (and 
Underwood undoubt- 
edly bases his candi- 
dacy largely on the ex- 
pectation that it will 
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steady running fire of 
persiflage or violence 
directed at the Re- 
publican in the White 
House. 

This kind of leader 
Underwood was never 
willing to be, and 


be) Underwood is 

without any doubt the best equipped among 
all the aspirants to discuss this question from 
the point-of-view of practical business and 
sound economics. 

The hesitancy to accept Underwood comes 
from the more radical or progressive Demo- 
crats, and from others who, without being 
necessarily more radical, are more militant. 
In Underwood’s long years as leader of his 
party in the House and in the Senate, there 
arose some criticism of him, which was sup- 
pressed in the interest of party morale but 
floated about the cloak-rooms—criticism to 


could not be if he 
tried. By his clear thinking, the range of his 
information, and the soundness of his argu- 
ment, he commanded the respect of his Re- 
publican opponents, rather than excited their 
anger. One day in the Senate, one of the 
Republican leaders, Senator McCormick of 
Illinois, alluded to the contrast between 
Underwood and those Democratic senators 
who were critical of Underwood’s leadership 
saying something about “those who would 
shout and rant themselves to the dignified 
places held by such honored Democratic 
leaders as Underwood and Pomerene.” This 
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compliment suggests the distinction between 
Underwood and the more rabble-rousing of 
his Democratic associates, although, coming 
from a Republican source, it may not have 
commended him to some of the Democrats. 
Again, when President Harding visited Sen- 
ator Underwood’s home state of Alabama 
and paid a really sincere tribute to the latter’s 
public usefulness, it 
was said by the more 
mordant Democrats 
that they would prefer 
a leader who didn’t 
get compliments from 
a Republican Presi- 
dent. 
As the field stands 
to-day, Underwood 
will be clearly the con- 
servative among the 
Democratic aspirants. 
Unless others come 
forward he will have 
the conservative field 
almost to himself, and 
in that will lie his 
strength. If next year 
we should come to the 
period, to which in the 
course of nature we 
are bound to come 
some time—the period 
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ilar conditions, too minute to go into here 
at any length, the same thing might happen 
as to New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
and some other large states. 

If Governor Al Smith of New York State 
were not a Catholic, neither this nor any 
other of the articles on Democratic Presi- 
dential possibilities would need to be written. 

If it were not for the 
taken-for-granted 
handicap of this 
church affiliation, it 
would be universally 
recognized that Smith 
would be the Demo- 
cratic nominee. It 
would be assured to 
him on his record of 
having been twice 
elected Democratic 
Governor of the lar- 
gest state in the union, 
a practically certain 
winner in the state 
which, moreoften than 
any other, determines 
the results of presi- 
dential elections. 
Merely to have carried 
New York twice, to 
have carried it (in one 
of the cases at least) 


of reaction against the 
progressive and radi- 
cal swing that Amer- 
ica has been in almost 
continuously for 
twenty years—in that 


@©Harris & Ewing 
OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


Senator from Alabama since 1915 and a Member of 


Congress since 1895... Senator Underwood has long been 

a leader in the Senate, and if he enters the race will 

be, probably, the most conservative of all the Demo- 
cratic aspirants 


against an extraordi- 
narily strong Republi- 
can opponent, and to 
have carried it bya 
spectacular majority 
—merely that record 


event, Underwood 

would be most advantageously placed. The 
number of delegates he will have on the open- 
ing ballot will be considerably short of his 
true strength. Underwood, in fact, might 
readily enter the convention with less than a 
hundred out of the 1089 delegates and yet 
might conceivably win the nomination. 
Underwood is that one of the candidates who, 
more than any one else, is likely to be the 
beneficiary of the second choice of several 
large state delegations. For example, it 
might easily happen that the big New York 
delegation of ninety votes would, in the early 
balloting, cast their votes for a local state 
favorite, but in the final fusing of things 
might turn to Underwood. Because of sim- 


would make Smith so 

surely the Democratic man of destiny that it 
would be possible to predict his nomination 
almost positively. This is accepted by Demo- 
cratic politicians everywhere, wherever they 
gather. Nothing is more common than to hear 
the phrase, “If Smith were not a Catholic—”’ 
Not only has Smith made a spectacular 
record as a vote-getter in the past; in ad- 
dition, it is conceded that he could carry 
New York just as surely again, for his record 
as Governor has attracted the generous ap- 
proval not only of his own party, but of many 
Republican leaders and Republican papers as 
well. The writer has hardly ever found a 
Republican leader in New York who failed 
to speak highly of Smith. In the course of a 
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state constitutional convention in New York 
some years ago, in which Smith was a dele- 
gate, it was stated privately by one of the 
three or four most prominent Republican 
leaders in the country, that Smith was the 
most useful man in the convention. 

Very early, Smith became the figure who 
in New York City is known as the district 
leader, a position 
which, on Manhattan 
Island, more than 
anywhere else in 
America, carries broad 
implications of leader- 
ship of hiscommunity, 
and service to it. It 
is a position which 
is based on and in- 
cludes to an excep- 
tional degree the 
quality of neighborli- 
ness. To everyone in 


his district, Smith was 
a kind of combination 
of friend, adviser, feu- 
dal chief, and ever- 
ready help in time of 
need. When any of 
them lost his job, had 


trouble with his land- 
lord, needed coal for 
the winter, wanted.ad- 
vice about getting for- 
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followers this sare kind of service that Smith 
gave. But Smith was unique in doing it 
with a rare combination of sound common- 
sense with just enough, and not too much, of 
sympathetic sentiment. He served his people 
in such a way as to make them rely on him 
absolutely; and yet in such a way as not to 
ask, on their behalf, anything it was not 
reasonable to get for 
them, consistent with 
the rights of others 
and the nature of 
things in general. He 
had, in short, the in- 
tellectual integrity to 
scorn to be a dema- 
gogue. And thus he 
earned, in time, both 
the devoted loyalty of 
those below him in the 
hierarchy of power, 
and the thorough- 
going respect of those 
above him—the dis- 
criminating approval 
of those who make 
public opinion in the 
best sense. He was 
elected to various 
local offices, served 
twelve years in the 
New-York legislature, 


ward in the world, was 
concerned with educa- 
tion for his children— 
in every material or 
spiritual complication 
that persons of simple 
lives run into, they 
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JOHN H. CLARKE 


For six years Mr. Clarke was a member of the United 
States Supreme Court, having been appointed in 1916 
by President Wilson. He resigned a few months ago in 
order to devote himself to the work of educating the 
country to the advantages of and need for the League 
of Nations. His explanation for his resignation from 
the Supreme Court was received with widespread ac- 
clamation, but he is not, apparently, greatly troubled by 


was ‘his party leader 
in that body when 
he was thirty-eight, 
and Speaker of it at 
forty. All of which, 
when added to his 
native qualities, com- 
posed an education 


turned to Smith for 
help; and Smith had 


the personality which included both the ca-~ 


pacity for practical help, and pleasure in 
the act of helping. Granted that a man 
happens to have, as Smith does have, the 
right endowment of intellectual and moral 
qualities, this sort of life-long contact with 
the economic needs and spiritual and emo- 
tional aspirations of plain people, people in 
the mass, constitutes probably the best con- 
ceivable equipment for understanding de- 
mocracy and leading it. 

It is, to be sure, the common function of 
New York district leaders to provide for their 


the Presidential bee 


in the affairs of a 
great state, which is 
the basis of his success as Governor. 

The attributes of a man’s personality which 
make him a consistent vote-getter, year after 
year, are many and complex, and vary in 
different men. One of the most frequent and 
most essential is courage. And Smith has a 
careless courage that flaunts defiance at what- 
ever threatens him. Smith is one of the few 
public men in New York who have really 
“stood up” to Hearst, hit back as hard as he 
had been hit, and showed not the faintest 
timorousness about the end of the fight. 

Without attempting to allude to all the 
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essentials that make a man a vote-getter, 
there is among them, in Smith’s case, a curious 
capacity to evoke sentiment. Whenever 
Smith’s name is mentioned in a convention, 
the band begins to play old tunes associated 
with his birth and long residence on the Lower 
East Side of New York. It is an immense 
political asset in itself, to be able to cause 
crowds to drop into the sentimental emotion 
of long-remembered songs: “East Side, West 
Side, All Around the Town”’; “The Bowery, 
the Bowery”; “Sweet Rosie O’Grady’’; 
“Little Annie Rooney”; “The Sunshine of 
Paradise Alley.” At San Francisco, | have 
seen a half-hour’s singing of these old tunes 
melt the entire temper of a tense and acri- 
monious convention, and fuse it to a new and 
mellower mood. 

But for the bar—or what is assumed to be 
the bar—of his religion, the Democrats next 
year would name Al Smith on the opening 
ballot of the convention, and would go home 
with a more complete confidence of success in 
the subsequent election than they can have 
probably, with any other candidate. 


FORMER JUSTICE CLARK 


F SOMEONE had had the political fore- 

sight and ingenuity to capitalize it and de- 
velop it, there were the makings of a favorable 
psychological situation in the resignation, a 
few months ago, of Justice John H. Clarke 
from the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It was of these Justices that an old-time Presi- 
dent said: “Few die and none resign.” In 
the mere act of resigning from an office of 
such dignity and power, there was impressive- 
ness enough—especially since Justice Clarke 
had not reached the age of retirement and 
there were none of the circumstances which 
occasionally make such resignations seem to 
be in the usual order of things. But it was in 
the reasons that Mr. Clarke gave for his resig- 
nation that there was a peculiarly arresting 
appeal to the most exalted kind of sentiment. 
He said he felt he had reached the age when a 
man should take stock of his relation to the 
universe, and devote what years remain to 
him on this earth to such deeds as seem to 
his spirit to be most worth while. Specifi- 
cally, he said he proposed to devote his time 
and energy to persuading America that the 
League of Nations offers the most practicable 
step toward a better world. 

If this kind of action, coupled with the kind 
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of man Justice Clarke is, had been fittingly 
capitalized—if the impetus of his fine and 
unusual action had been pushed forward, we 
might readily have been able, by this time, 
to see an entirely adequate personality in 
strong momentum toward the Democratic 
nomination. In the present mood of the 
world—a mood in which, in spite of super- 
ficial harshness and contention, the great 
underlying characteristic is a hunger for 
spiritual satisfaction—in such a mood, Jus- 
tice Clarke might have gone far. But he 
himself is so unselfish a man that he had no 
thought of the Presidency or any other form 
of self-advancement, and has been unwilling 
to give consideration to it. And we do not 
seem to have in America just now any of those 
super-politicians who take an interest in 
watching out for such psychological situations 
as this, seizing it and promoting it, in the way 
in which (although the circumstances were 
very different) Mark Hanna nursed the for- 
tunes of McKinley, William C. Whitney those 
of Cleveland, and George Harvey those of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

If Albert Beveridge had won his election 
for Senator in Indiana last fall, he would, 
without any doubt, have been a conspicuous 
Republican Presidential possibility. (Under 
some circumstances he may yet be.) And to 
the extent that the country was surprised by 
his defeat, its attention was attracted to the 
man who defeated him. By that incident 
ex-Governor Samuel Ralston came forward 
as a Democratic possibility. Obviously, it 
is not a very robust possibility that rests upon 
the accident of having beaten Beveridge, es- 
pecially as that defeat was due less to su- 
periority of strength or ability on Ralston’s 
part over Beveridge, than to a combination 
of more or less extraneous circumstances. 
And yet it would be unfairly belittling to say 
that Ralston’s availability rests upon this 
incident alone. He has been governor of 
his state, and he made a good one. His 
state, Indiana, is, like Ohio, one of those 
doubtful and pivotai states, the mere fact 
of residence in which confers of itself a cer- 
tain degree of political availability. The 
handicap to Ralston is his age. In December 
of this year he will be sixty-six. By election 
time he will be close to sixty-seven. If he 
should be elected, he would be sixty-eight 
in the year of his inauguration. Before the 
end of his term he would be nearly seventy- 
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two. These are, for average men, rather du- 
bious years for taking on the heavy physical 
burden that the Presidency of the United 
States has come to be. Of the three men who 
have completed terms in the Presidency dur- 
ing the past twenty years or so, one, the ex- 
traordinarily vigorous Roosevelt, died at 
sixty-three, and another, Wilson, was dis- 
abled by his burdens 

at the same age. 

Among persons who 

give a thoughtful con- 

cern to the problems 

of American govern- 

ment, there is no re- 

flection more common 

than the conviction 

that the accumulation 

of duties upon the 

White House has al- 

ready passed the point 

where any one man, 

even the most robust, 

as a mere matter of 

the mathematics of 

time and human en- 

ergy, has adequate op- 

portunity to take in, 

reflect upon, and give 

sound judgment on 

the immense issues 

that press upon his 

attention. 
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accidents of circumstance which compose 
availability. Glass is a conservative rather 
than a radical Democrat. But although not 
numbered among the radical Democrats, 
Glass is looked upon—and is, in fact—a most 
loyal Wilson Democrat. And inasmuch as 
the radical Democrats and the Wilson Demo- 
crats overlap, the fact of Glass’s devotion to 
Wilson, and Wilson’s 

approval of Glass, 

would save the latter 

from opposition on 

the part of the radi- 

cals. In fact, in the 

entire field of Demo- 

cratic possibilities, the 

writer can think of no 

man so well equipped 

as Carter Glass is, to 

be acceptable to both 

the conservative and 

the radical Demo- 

crats. In short, Glass 

would be made ac- 

ceptable enough to 

the radical Democrats 

by the mantle of ap- 

proval that Wilson 

would undoubtedly be 

willing to throw over 

him; and at the same 

time, by his sound 
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No list of Demo- 
cratic Presidential 
possibilities is com- 
plete which fails to in- 
clude Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia. 


CARTER GLASS 


Former Secretary of the Treasury, and now United 

States Senator from: Virginia. Mr. Glass is a man 

of exceptional ability, who is held back by lack of 

selfish interest in his own advancement. He is a 

conservative rather than a radical Democrat, but 

would undoubtedly be acceptable to the politicians 
of both wings of the Democratic Party 


hard mind, and by his 
record, he would be 
completely acceptable 
to conservative Dem- 
ocrats. Because of his 
concern for the Fed- 
eral Treasury, he op- 


Here is another case 

of a man with rare equipment, who is held 
back, as Justice Clarke is, by his absence 
of self-assertiveness and the lack of any one 
to capitalize and develop the strength and 
the essential availability that is really in 
him. If there is any one with the imagina- 
tion and the sense of high adventure which 
takes an interest in picking out an available 
man and grooming him for the Presidency— 
if there is any such looking for an opportunity, 
Carter Glass is recommended. To any one 
who looks into these things closely, Senator 
Glass has an extraordinary combination of 
those inherent qualities that commend a 
man for the Presidency, coupled with those 


posed the soldiers’ 

bonus. He is one of the two joint authors of 
the present Federal Reserve System—it was 
Carter Glass’s sure instinct for the distinction 
between what is sound and unsound in the 
world of banking and currency, that was 
largely responsible for safeguarding the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in its inception over here- 
sies that were attempted to be included in it. 
Just as in the case of Governor Smith of 
New York, the phrase is used “If he were not 
a Catholic”’—so in the case of John W. Davis 
the phrase is used, “If he were not a Wall 
Street lawyer.’”’ Mr. Davis served several 
years in Congress from West Virginia, and 
in the latter years of that service was fre- 
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quently referred to as the best man in the 
Lower House. Then Wilson appointed him 
Solicitor of the Department of Justice. In 
this capacity it was frequently his duty to 
make arguments before the Supreme Court; 
and it was common for those Justices, who 
listen to the best lawyers in America, to say 
that Mr. Davis was one of three men whose 
arguments gave them 
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strongest sort of position for next year. As 
someone expressed it, “he made the decision 
between a career and a competence.” Here, 
too, as in the case of Smith of New York, it 
may be possible for the Democratic leaders 
to develop enough courage to treat a preju- 
dice, not by bowing before it, but by looking 
it in the face and disinfecting it and dissipat- 

ingit with facts. There 





the greatest intellec- 
tual satisfaction. Still 
later, Wilson made 
Davis our Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. 
He was holding this 
office when the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 
1920 was held. In 
some of the deadlocks 
of that convention 
there were moments 
when it seemed almost 
certain that Davis 
would come to the 
front as the solution. 
So that time the argu- 
ment commonly made 
against his availabil- 
ity was that the fact of 
his being ambassador 
to Great Britain might 
make the Irish vote 
antipathetic to him. 
Since then the rela- 


is not a man among 
those leaders but 
knows that Davis as 
President would not 
be influenced in the 
faintest degree by his 
former relations with 
his clients. 

This does not, of 
course, purport to bea 
complete list of the 
Democratic possibili- 
ties. Among others, 
the ‘dark horses” can- 
not, in the nature of 
things, be anticipated. 
There is gossip to the 
effect that Bryan en- 
tertains notions of 
putting foward one or 
two of the new Demo- 
cratic governors, 
among them Donahey 
of Ohio. But the other 
Democratic’ leaders 


tions of Great Britain 
and Ireland have been 
settled in such a way 
as to justify the hope 
that this European 
question will not 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Former Ambassador to Great Britain. Mr. Davis 
was mentioned in the Democratic Convention of 1920 
as a possible candidate, and received a few votes. His 
principal handicap as a possible nominee in 1924 is the 
fact that he found it necessary to practise law upon his 
return from London, and chose New York City as his 
home, thus making criticism possible on the grounds of 
connection with “Wall Street” 


say Bryan has a way of 
putting his favor be- 
hind men who are not 
really possibilities at 
all; more or less remote 
men who have no sub- 


longer be so serious a 

factor in our domestic politics. But while that 
taken-for-granted handicap of Mr. Davis has 
gone, another has arisen. Mr. Davis, like 
every other American ambassador to Great 
Britain, was not able to live on his salary, and 
it is commonly understood that the expenses 
of maintaining his official position not only 
consumed his lifetime savings but actually left 
him in debt. When he came back to Amer- 
ica he took up the practice of law in New 
York. It is a common saying in Democratic 
circles that if Mr. Davis had not gone to 
New York, but had returned to his native 
state of West Virginia, he would be in the 


stantial chance. In 
saying this about Bryan’s bestowal of his per- 
sonal preferences, the other Democratic lead- 
ers are not wholly without malice. What they 
mean you to infer is that Bryan puts forward 
these hopeless possibilities with the real expec- 
tation of falling heir to their strength himself. 
However that may have been in the past, one 
wonders, as a matter of human psychology, 
whether William Jennings Bryan still keeps 
his dream of some day being President of the 
United States. The present writer thinks not. 
Bryan has reached the mellow years of resig- 
nation, and is increasingly more concerned 
with his réle of religious evangelist. 





MARTIN JOHNSON’S PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF WILD ANIMALS IN AFRICA 


A Remarkable Series of Pictures Selected by Mr. Johnson as Being Among 
the Finest of the Thousands He Secured While on His Recent Visit to Africa 


So exceptional are Mr. Johnson’s motion pictures of African wild life that the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, contrary to its usual custom, gave him permission to show the film 
with the official approval of the Museum attached.—Tue Epirtors. 














. © Martin Johnson 
ONE OF AFRICA S STRANGEST ANIMALS 
“To come suddenly across a herd of giraffes nibbling the tops of thorn trees, is like taking a trip into a prehistoric age- 
A giraffe’s diet is very simple—the pricklier the better, and like the camel he can go for a long time without a drink, so 
he lives by choice in the semi-arid plateau of British East Africa. In spite of his ungainly appearance, he can cover 
ground rapidly; his two short hind legs come forward almost simultaneously outside the front legs, and it takes a good 
horse indeed to come up with him. He never looks for trouble, and beyond inadvertently pulling down a telegraph line 
that hangs too low, he does no harm to anybody. But like most creatures, he will defend himself when attacked. He 
has been known even to dispatch lions with his powerful front legs. A single lion, it is said, never ventures on a giraffe 
hunt, but I once came upon a group of nine lions feasting on a lonely victim” 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 


Pleasant, Amusing, and Adventurous Experiences 
on the Great White Way and ‘Points West” 


By PHILIP GIBBS 


N THE spring of 1919, while the Peace 

Conference was sitting in Paris, | made 

my first visit to the United States and 

lectured in many American cities. | 

went there again in 1920 and 1921, and 
on the third visit traveled from New York 
to San Francisco. 

| regard these American visits as the great- 
est experience of my life, apart from the War, 
and they added enormously to the knowledge 
of world forces and the human problem which 
| had been studying among the peoples of 
Europe. I was, and still remain, convinced 
that the United: States will shape, for good or 
ill—and | believe.for.good—the future des- 


tiny of the world, for these people, in the’ ~ 


mass, have a dynamic energy, a clear-cut 
quality of character, and a power not only of 
material wealth, but of practical idealism, 
from which an enormous impetus may be 
given to human progress, in the direction of 
the common well-being, international peace, 
liberty, decency, and average prosperity of 
individual life. 

During those three visits, when | talked 
with innumerable men and women of great 
intelligence and honesty of thought, | was 
“made wise,” as they call it, to many of the 
darker aspects of American life. 1 was not 
unconscious of a strong strain of intolerance; 
a dangerous gulf between the very rich and— 
not the very poor, there are few of those—but 
well-paid, speeded-up, ugly-living, dissatis- 
fied labor; something rather hysterical in mass 
emotion when worked up by the wire-pullers 
and the spell-binders; and the noisy, blatant, 
loud-mouthed boasting vulgarity of the mob. 
| saw the unloveliness of “ Main Street,” | 
met “Babbit” in his club, parlor-car, and 
Private house. But though | did not shut 
my eyes to all that, and much more than that 
—a good deal of it belongs to civilization as 
well as to the United States—I saw also the 


qualities that outweigh these defects, and, 
in my judgment, contain a great hope for the 
world. | met, everywhere, numbers of men 
and women who have what seems to me a 
clean, sane, level-headed outlook on life and 
its problems. They believe in peace, in a 
good chance for the individual, in a decent 
standard of life for all people, in honesty and 
truth. They are impatient of dirt, however 
picturesque, of ruin, however romantic, of 
hampering tradition, however ancient. They 
are, in the mass, common-sense, practical, 
and good natured folk, who, in the business of 
life, cut formalities and get down to the job. 

But behind all that common-sense and 
their practicality, they are deeply sentimen- 
tal, simply and sincerely emotional, quick to 
respond to any call upon their pity or their 
charity, and when stirred that way, enor- 
mously generous. | agree with General 
Swinton, the inventor of the ‘““Tanks” who, 
after a tour in the United States, told me, 
with a touch of exaggeration, that he thought 
the Americans, as a nation, were the only 
idealists left in the world. Europe:is cynical, 
remembering too much history, and suffering 
too much disillusionment. The United States, 
looking always to the future, and not much 
backward to the past, is hopeful, confident 
of human progress, and strangely and won- 
derfully eager to find a philosopher’s stone of 
human happiness, for which we, in Europe, 
have almost abandoned search. 

| think that, as a people, they are more 
ready than any other to do some great work 
of rescue for humanity, and to adopt and 
carry out an ideal on behalf of humanity in 
the way of peace and reconstruction, at some 
personal sacrifice to themselves. That is 
possible, at least, in the United States, and it- 
may almost be said that it is impossible in 
any other nation. 

As a personal experience, my first visit to 
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the United States was exciting and rather 
overwhelming, in an extremely pleasant way, 
except for my extreme nervousness. For 
the first time in my life | was made to believe 
(except for secret doubts and a sense of hu- 
mor) that | was a person of some importance. 
By good fortune, of which | was not aware 
until my arrival in New York, | had gained 
the good opinion, and almost personal popu- 
larity, of an immense American public from 
coast to coast. I do not minimize the plea- 
sure of that, the real joy of it, for there is no 
reward in the world so good to a man who for 
years has been an obscure writer, as to realize 
at last that his words have been read and re- 
membered, with emotion, by millions of fellow 
mortals, almost by a whole nation—and this 
had happened to me. It happened by the 
great luck that since the entry of the United 
States into the War my daily dispatches from 
the Western Front had been published in the 
New York Times and a syndicate of news- 
papers covering the whole country. Day 
after day during those years of enormous 
history, | appeared with the grape fruit and 
the cereal at millions of American breakfast 
tables, and because of the things | had to tell, 
and perhaps, a little, the way in which | told 
them (I tried to give the picture and the pity 
of the things I saw), | got home to the bosom 
and business (to use Francis Bacon’s words) 
of the American merchant, lawyer, and city 
man, to the lady whom he provides with a 
Packard or a Ford (according to his rung on 
the social ladder), and to the bright thing who 
is beginning to take an interest in the drama 
of life outside her dancing school or her college 
rooms. My articles were read on loriely 
farms, in tenement houses, by Irish servant 
girls, Slav foundry workers, German metal 
workers, clerks and telephone girls, as well as 
by all manner of folk in Fifth Avenue, River- 
side Drive, and the Main Street of many 
towns. I am not making a boast of that, for 
if | had written like an archangel instead of 
like a war correspondent (there’s a difference), 
| should not have secured those readers unless 
The New York Times and its syndicate had 
stepped in where angels fear to tread—in 
Chicago, and other American cities. But it 
was my luck, and, as | say, pleasant and en- 
couraging. 

People wanted to see the fellow whose 
name had become familiar to them over the 
breakfast table. They wanted to see what 
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manner of man he was (and some were dis- 
appointed) ; they wanted to know if he coul: 
speak as he wrote (and presently they knew he 
didn’t); they wanted to pay back by hospi- 
tality, by booking seats for the theatres, b. 
friendly words afterward, for some of the 
things he had written at a time when the, 
had wanted to know. 


A FRIENDLY GREETING 


NE of the first little thrills | had was when 
I stood at the desk of the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, ten minutes after getting away from the 
dockside, where scores of telegrams were wait- 
ing for me, inviting me to speak at all sorts of 
places with strange and alarming names, and 
having picked up the receiver in answer to 
the urgent calls, heard the voice of a telephone 
girl saying, “Welcome to our city, Philip 
Gibbs! . . . and here’s another call for you.” 
| have always remembered that little human 
message from the girl at the switchboard. 

I was still a journalist, though about to 
become a lecturer, and The New York Times 
desired me to write a series of articles record- 
ing—rapidly!—my first impressions of New 
York. It still seems to me a miracle that | 
was able to do so, for | was caught up by the 
social life of New York like a straw in a whirl- 
pool, and my head was dazed by the im- 
mensity of the city, by its noise, its light, its 
rush of traffic, its overheated rooms, its news- 
paper reporters, its camera men, and, when 
| staggered to my bedroom for a moment’s 
respite, by the incessant tinkle of the tele- 
phone, which rang me up from scores of ad- 
dresses in New York City, from Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago—the Lord knows where. 

I wrote those articles, blindly, subcon- 
sciously, like a man in a nightmare, and they 
came out rather like that, with a sort of wild 
impressions of confused scenes, which seemed 


to please the American people. 


They were vastly amused, | was told, by 
one phrase which came from my nerve ganglia 
all quivering with the first walk through 
Broadway at night. I confessed that | felt 
“like a trench cootie under the fire of ten 
thousand guns.” Now a cootie is a louse, as 


I had lately learnt, and that simile tickled my 
readers to death, as some of them said, 
though it expressed in utter truthfulness the 
terror of my sensation as a traffic dodger 
down the Great White Way. 

But that terror was easily surpassed when 
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| faced for the first time an audience in 
the Carnegie Hall. As | drove up with my 
brother, and saw hundreds of motor cars 
setting down people in evening dress who had 
come to have a look at me (and paid good 
money for it), with the odd chance of hearing 
something worth while—poor dears!—! was 
cold with fright. My fear increased until | 
was stiff with it when, having shaken hands 
with my brother and received his hearty pat 
on the shoulder, like a man about to go over 
the top with the odds against him, | went 
through a little door and found myself on a 
large stage, facing a great audience. | was 
conscious of innumerable faces, white shirt 
fronts, and eyes—eyes—eyes, staring at me 
from the great arena of stalls, and from all 
the galleries up to the roof. As | made my 
bow, my tongue clave, literally, to the roof of 
my mouth, my knees weakened, and | felt 
(as someone afterward told me | looked) as 
cheap as two cents. 

What frightened me excessively was a sud- 
den movement like a tidal wave among all 
those people. They stood up, and I became 
aware that they were paying me a very great 
honor, but the physical effect of that move- 
ment was, for a moment, as though they were 
all advancing on me, possibly with intent to 
kill! 

My chairman was my good and great com- 
rade, Frederick Palmer, the American war- 
correspondent. | am told he made a fine 
introductory speech, but | did not hear a word 
of it, and was only wondering with a sinking 
heart whether | should get through my first 
few sentences before | broke down utterly. 
It was a fearful thought, to make a public 
fool of myself like that! .. . 

| had one thing in my favor—a strong, far- 
reaching voice, and | had been told to pitch 
it to the centre of the top gallery. | know 
they heard. A young foreigner | know— 
not an American—a most friendly and candid 
soul, told-me that he had heard every word, 
and wished he hadn’t. Attracted by the title 
of a book of mine, “ The Soul of the War,”’ he 
had bought four tickets for himself and 
friends, believing that at last he. would hear 
the inner meaning of the war and its madness, 
in which he had found no kind of sense. But 
when he heard my straightforward narrative 
of what the British Armies had done, he sighed 
deeply, and said, “Sold again!’ and tried to 
sleep. My loud, clearcut sentences ham- 


mered into his brain, and would not allow 
him even that consolation. 

That first audience in the Carnegie Hall 
was immensely kind, extraordinarily generous 
and long suffering. They applauded my sto- 
ries of British heroism as though it had been 
their own heroes, laughed at my attempts to 
tell Cockney anecdotes, and did not let me 
know once that | was boring them excessively. 
Some spirit of friendship and good will reached 
up to me and gave me courage. Only once 
did they laugh in the wrong place, and then 
they couldn’t help themselves. It was when 
for the sixth time or more | glanced at my 
wrist-watch and then in a sudden panic, real- 
izing that it had stopped and that | had 
spoken an hour too long, put it to my ear! 


I MAKE MY EXIT 


HE way off the platform was more diffi- 

cult than theway on. I had come through 
one little door, but there were six of them ex- 
actly the same. At the conclusion of my 
speech, | bowed, walked rapidly to one of the 
doors, and found it would not budge! I re- 
turned again and bowed to the audience before 
trying another door. No, by heaven, it 
wouldn’t open! Again I returned and bowed, 
and made another shot for a swing door. At 
the fourth try | went through. . . . That ex- 
perience of doors that wouldn’t open became 
a nightmare of mine in American sleeping 
cars when | suffocated from over-heated 
pipes. 

| have lectured a hundred times since then, 
made large numbers of speeches (sometimes 
as many as five a day) in American cities, 
faced every kind of audience from New York 
to San Francisco and across the Canadian 
border, in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, and never conquered my nervous- 
ness, so that, if | am called upon for a speech 
at a public dinner in England, now, | suffer 
all the pangs of stage fright until | am well 
under way. But at least my experiences in 
the United States helped me to hide behind a 
calm and tranquil mask, and not to give my- 
self away so utterly as that first time in Car- 
negie Hall. 

It was on my second visit, and at my open- 
ing lecture in the same great hall, that | 
obtained—by accident—the most wonderful 
ovation which will ever come to me in this 
life. It was my night out, as it were, most 
memorable, most astonishing, most glorious. 
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For it zs a glorious sensation, whatever the 
cynic may say, to be lifted up on waves of 
enthusiasm, to have a great audience of in- 
telligent people cheering one wildly, as though 
one’s words were magic. 

It was none of my doing. My words were 
‘poor commonplace stuff, but | stood for 
something which the finest-audience in New 
York liked with all their hearts that night— 
England, liberty, fair play—and against some- 
thing which that audience hated, disloyalty 
to the United States, discourtesy to England, 
foul play. 


SOME ‘“‘FRIENDLY” IRISHMEN 


T WAS the Sinn Feiners who did it. A 
friend of Ireland, and an advocate of Do- 
minion Home Rule, | was one of the last men 
they should have attacked. But because | was 
an Englishman who dared to lecture before 
an American audience, they were determined 
to wreck my meeting, and make a-savage 
demonstration. | was utterly unaware of 
this plot. 1 was not speaking on the subject 
of Ireland. 1 was talking about Austria, and 


was trying to tell an anecdote about an’ - 


Austrian doctor—I never told it!—when from 
the middle gallery of the Carnegie Hall which 
was densely packed from floor to ceiling, there 
came a hoarse question in a stentorian voice 
with an Irish accent: “Why don’t you take 
the marbles out of your mouth?”. Rather stag- 
gered, and believing this to be a criticism of 
my vocal delivery and “English accent,” | 
raised my voice, but it was instantly over- 
whelmed by an uproar of shouts, cat-calls, 
whistlings, derisive laughter, abuse, and a 
wild wailing of women’s voices rising to a 
shriek. 

For a few moments | could not guess what 
all the trouble was about. | stood there, 
. alone and motionless, on the platform, sud- 
denly divorced from the audience, which | 
watched with a sense of profound curiosity. 
All sorts of strange things were happening. 
Men were going at each other with fists in 
the gallery, where there was a seething tumult. 
In the stalls | was aware of a very fat man in 
evening dress wedged tightly in his seat and 
bawling out something from an apoplectic 
face. Two other men tried to pull him out of 
his chair. In scattered groups in the stalls 
were ladies who seemed to be screaming at 
me. Other ladies seemed to be arguing with 
them, hushing them down. One lady struck 


another over the head with a fan. 


People 
were darting about the floor or watching the 


scrimmage up above. From the front row 
of the stalls friendly faces were staring up 
at me and giving me good counsel which | 
could not hear. 

Over and over again | tried to speak above 
the tumult. | carried on about that Austrian 
doctor, and then abandoned him for another 
line of thought. | stuck it out for something 
like half an hour. before there was compara- 
tive silence—the police had come in and 
dragged out the most turbulent demonstra- 
tors—and then | continued my speech, in- 
terrupted frequently, but not overwhelmed. 
Everything | said was applauded tremen- 
dously. Some reference | made to England’s 
place in the world brought the audience to its 
feet, cheering and cheering, waving handker- 
chiefs and fans, and when | finished, there 
was a surge up to the platform, and thousands 
of hands grasped mine, and generous, ex- 
cited, splendid things were said which set 
my heart on fire. 


BELIEVERS IN FAIR PLAY 


S I have said, it was not my doing, and it 
was not any eloquence of mine which stir- 
red this enthusiasm. But that audience rose 
up to me because they were passionate to show 
how utterly they repudiated the things that 


-had been said against.England, how fiercely 


angry they were that a friendly visitor to the 
United States should be howled down like 
this in the heart of New York. Again it was 
my luck, and | was glad of it. 

It -was not the last time | had to face hostile 
groups. I decided to give a lecture on the 
Irish situation in which | would tell the 
straight truth, fair to Ireland, fair to England. 
The Sinn Feiners rallied up again. The fairer 
| was to Ireland, the madder they became, 
while the other part of the audience cheered 
and cheered. In the midst of the commo- 
tion, a tall black figure jumped on to the plat- 
form. “Hullo!” | thought, “Here | die!” 
But it was a Catholic priest, Father Duffy, a 
famous chaplain of the American Army, who 
announced -himself as an Irish Republican, 
but pleaded that | should have a fair hearing. 
They just howled at him. However, by pa- 
tience and endurance | broke through the 
storm and said most of what | wanted to say. 

The next morning | was rung up on the tele- 
phone by an emotional lady. She had a great 
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scheme, for which she desired my approval 
and collaboration. She had arranged to raise 
a bodyguard of stalwart society girls who 
would march to the hall with me, on the even- 
ing of my next lecture, and in heroic combat 
put to flight the Irish girls who were to pa- 
rade with banners and insulting placards. 
. . . | utterly refused to approve of the sug- 
gestion. 

My lecture agent, Mr. Lee Keedick, en- 
joyed those “Sinn Fein tea-parties,”’ as they 
were called, with such enormous gusto, that 
there were some friendly souls who suggested 
that he had incited them for publicity pur- 
poses! But he missed the best, or the worst. 
In Chicago, on St. Patrick’s Eve, | was three 
quarters of an hour before | could utter a 
single sentence. It was what the Press called 
next morning a “near riot’’ and there were 
some Irish-American soldiers there, in uni- 
form, who fought like tigers before they were 
ejected by the police. 


A CANDID PROTECTOR 


OR the first time in my life | had a police 
body-guard wherever | went in Chicago. 
Two detectives insisted on driving in my 
taxicab, and they were both Irishmen, but 
as one explained in a friendly manner, “It’s 
not your life we’re troubling about, Boss. 
It’s our reputation!”’ 

Boston, from Mr. Keedick’s point of view, 
was a disappointment. A great row was ex- 
pected there, being the stronghold of the Sinn 
Fein cause, and when | appeared, behind the 
stage, there was a large force of police stripped 
for action. The police inspector came to 
my dressing room, and demanded permission 
to precede me on the stage and announce to 
the audience that if there was any demon- 


stration he would put his men on to them. 
| refused to give that permission. It seemed 
to me the wrong kind of introduction for an 
Englishman to an American audience. Asa 
matter of fact, they behaved like lambs, in 
the best tradition of Boston, and | was quite 
disconcerted by their silence, having become 
used to the other kind of thing which I found 
exhilarating. 

Stranger things happen to an English lec- 
turer in the United States than in any other 
country. At least they happened to me. | 
shall never forget, for instance, how in the 
middle of a speech to the City Club of New 
York, | was thrust into a taxicab, hurried off 
to the 44th Street Theatre, received with a 
tremendous explosion (a flash light photo!) 
in the dressing room of Al Jolson, the funny 
man, thrust into the middle of a harem 
scene (scores of beautiful maidens) and told 
to make a speech on behalf of wounded sol- 
diers while the audience raffled for an origi- 
nal letter from Lloyd George to the American 
nation. 

Surprised by my rapid transmigration from 
the City Club, and by my presence in an 
Oriental harem, very hot, rather flustered, and 
not knowing what to do with my hands, I 
kept screwing up a bit of paper which had 
been given to me at the wings, and by the 
time | had:finished my three minutes speech 
it was a bit of wet, mushy pulp. When | left 
the stage, a white-faced man in the wings 
who had been making frantic signs to me, 
informed me coldly that I had utterly de- 
stroyed Lloyd George’s letter to the American 
nation which had just been raffled for many 
hundreds of dollars. . After that I 
went back to finish my speech at the City 
Club. 








Sir Philip Gibbs’ next article in the August issue, will 
describe his further adventures in the United States. 

















SELUNGUN THE SULU 


MORO PIRATES AND MORO JUSTICE 
How Selungun and His Cohorts Were Captured, and How He 


Appeared Before the Sultan of Sulu. 


Capturing a Pirate’s Nest 


Almost Single Handed While Nervously Waiting for Reénforcements 
By LIEUT.-COL. SYDNEY A. CLOMAN 


NE morning while walking down 

toward Bongao Point | noticed 

a large prau of rather unusual 

build and decoration beating 

in toward the landing place. | 

watched it land, saw the crew changing their 

breech-clouts to more elaborate and highly 

colored costumes, and so concluded that | 

might expect strange “callers,’’ and return 

tomy house. Soon a procession consisting of 

one old man and six striplings made its ap- 
pearance coming up the road. 

| noted that the old man wore an elaborate 
metal breastplate and carried a three-pronged 
spear, and knew that this proclaimed him an 
official messenger of the Sultan of Sulu. Now 
the Tawi-Tawi islands form one of the three 
groups of which the sultanate of Sulu is com- 
posed; and while the actual authority of the 
Sultan over these islands was undisturbed by 
our treaty with him, | knew that the Governor 
of Sulu had warned him against “ starting any- 
thing” in my islands without getting my 
consent and advice. | was not surprised then 
when the old man formally placed in my hands 
a sural from his distant and unimportant ma- 
jesty. The Governor had also warned me 
that if | should receive a request from the 
Sultan without his visa, | would in general be 
right if | should first say “no’’, and then 
think it over. But the one | now read seemed 
to be of such character as to require immediate 
action. 

After the usual polite expressions, the letter 
stated that Selungun the pirate had passed 
through the Sulu islands with one prau and a 
small force; that he had committed some un- 
important depredations on the scattered fish- 
ing boats, and later when he met a rich trader’s 
boat he murdered the two men and one boy 
in it, seized the valuable cargo, and burned 
the boat ; that these were friends of the Sultan; 


that Selungun had then entered the Tawi- 
Tawi group and was now probably with 
friends on Seminol Island. He therefore asked 
that the bearer of the note and his party be 
permitted to arrest the pirates and return 
them to his capital, Maibun, for trial and 
execution. 

| certainly would permit all this. But after 
looking over the aged gentleman and his six 
anemic striplings, | was fain to suggest my 
doubts about the strength of his force. 1 was 
then favored by an outburst from all hands 
in which they spoke of themselves in the high- 


‘est terms, told what wonderful warriors they 


were and how they would eat up Selungun 
and all his hosts with ease. However, while 
perfectly willing that the Sultan should make 
the play, | detained them long enough to 
write a letter to the four chiefs of Seminol, 
directing them to assist with their full strength 
in making the capture. The old fellow then 
sailed for Seminol with much pomp and loud 
predictions of military glory. 

Early next morning | was surprised to find 
the messenger and his crew once more on my 
doorstep, with the news that Selungun and 
his band were in the house of Maharajah 
Tawassil on Seminol, but that the chiefs, after 
due consideration, had declined to assist him 
in making the arrests. The messenger’s 
yearning for gore seemed to have entirely 
dropped out of his repertoire, and he now 
heartily begged my help. 

This news had given me a problem of my 
own. From the first | had made absolute 
and instant obedience to my orders a cardinal 
requirement, the penalty being deposition 
from the chieftaincy and banishment. There 


seemed to be no excuse whatever for this 
impudent and studied refusal. 

Maharajah Tawassil I had never met. | 
had heard of him as a rich trader with Celebes 
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and South Borneo, with vague rumours about 
opium and stolen goods as a side line. He 
owned a house on Seminol which he visited 
at long intervals, and this fraternizing with 
Selungun was suspicious and disquieting, 
especially when taken in conjunction with 
the refusal of the Chiefs to arrest Selungun 
while under his roof. The whole matter 
needed to be straightened out, and instant 
action was required. However, ! hoped to get 
through without bloodshed. | had recently 
had enough of that, and so planned even to 
take a few chances rather than to have a mix 
up that could be avoided. So | concluded to 
go over to Seminol at once with Herman 
Schuck, the interpreter, in a swift boat, while 
Lieutenant Laubach would follow me with a 
detachment of twenty-five men in a heavy 
prau. | hoped that my arrival alone would 
stop any armed resistance, while if trouble 
did come, Laubach would not be far behind 
me. Datto Tanton was visiting Secubun 
Island, so | also dispatched a message to him 
to report to me at Seminol with what men he 
had with him. The old messenger and his 
lumbering crew were left out of my calcula- 
tions altogether, and | did not care when they 
would arrive. I rather suspected, however, 


that their boat would remain behind that of 
the soldiers. 

I then left at once in a light sailing outrig- 
ger canoe for Seminol. Herman was one of a 
family of four boys who had been brought up 
on a coffee plantation on the island of Jolo. 
They all had married Moro women, spoke 
Malay like natives, and were well thought 
of. Some years before, Herman had gone to 
North Borneo and developed a tobacco plan- 
tation, but had recently returned and settled 
down as a wood-cutter at Bongao. Later 
he was beheaded by the natives. We could 
see Laubach and his prau in our wake until 
we rounded the western point of Seminol, and 
I knew he would not be far behind us. After 
rounding this point we found the tide turning 
against us, but we managed to make the beach 
with the light craft without difficulty, and | 
did not think then that this tide. was to delay 
the soldiers for a good hour later than ex- 
pected, and that | was to cast many a longing 
glance toward that point before | saw them 
again. 

On approaching the town the alarm gongs 
began to beat, but I was reassured by seeing 
the four unarmed chiefs coming to meet me 
on the beach. When | stepped ashore, they 
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all kneeled and tried to kiss my hand. | 
spurned this hypocrisy and said, “ You have 
disobeyed my order, and for this you will all 
answer. Where is Selungun?”’ 

“In the house of Maharajah Tawassil, 
Tuan,” they replied. 

“The eldest of you will remain here and 
the other three arrest Selungun and bring him 
here to me. Let no one speak to me until 
my order is obeyed,” [| said. They hurriedly 
slunk away, and were gone for a long time 
while | got more and more angry. Finally 
the disconsolate three crept back without 
Selungun, and began a chorus of pleading 
that | stopped at once. | was too angry by 
that time to even ask for information. | 
simply said, “Lead the way to Tawassil’s 


house and I will do your 
work.” However, | did 
glance toward the point, 
and while the prau was 
not in sight, | knew that 
Laubach and his detach- 
ment must be on the 
beach in a few minutes. 
So we started off among 
the quiet and seemingly 
deserted houses, with the 
chiefs inclined to hang 
back and refrain from 
showing much enthusi- 
asm. They had my dic- 
tum not to speak until 
Selungun was arrested 
and they obeyed me. 

Now I knew exactly 
what was going to hap- 
pen. As a general rule 
| did not make arrests 
personally, but occasion- 
ally in emergencies | had 
done so to shame the 
chiefs, or for other rea- 
sons. | knew that Selun- 
gun would be. sitting 
alone in Tawassil’s house 
brooding over the cook- 
fire; that I would take 
him by the neck and 
throw him down the 
steps leading to the door; 
and that the whole inci- 
dent would be about as 
exciting as the spanking 
of a child. It had all 
happened before without variations. * 

After passing through the irregular maze 
of houses, | asked the chiefs, ‘ Where is this 
Tawassil’s house,” and they replied, “ Just 
around that corner, Tuan.’’ But when a 
moment later | stepped around the said corner 
I was confronted by a situation that bore 
no resemblance to those of the past. In the 
first place, the house was surrounded by a 
hastily constructed cotia, or coral fort, about 
ten feet high. In the second place, outside 
of the narrow gateway stood four Moros 
stripped to the waist and armed with Mauser 
rifles which they at once dropped on me. With 
what process of thought I with one motion 
swept the chiefs in front of me, | know not, 
but | suppose it was entirely instinctive. But 
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] do remember that at almost the same instant 
I pressed my revolver against the back of the 
chief in front of me and said, “Talk.” 
Herman was just behind me and added his 
voice to the chorus of what a devil of a fellow 
] was, how thousands of Americans were on 
their way to avenge me, and anything else 
that appealed to them as a reason why those 
awful Mausers should be lowered. And 
they were actually successful. First one and 
then another hesitated, lowered his rifle and 
finally fled back through the gateway into 
the interior of the cotta. I knew the Moros 
well enough to believe that the worst was 
over for the present, and another incident 
would be necessary to rouse them to this ex- 
tent again. I therefore pushed my advant- 
age, and did not hesitate to force the chiefs 
up close to the walls of the fort; which was 
really a less exposed stand. | then instructed 
my chorus to demand that Maharajah 
Tawassil come out before me at once. The 
revolvers of Schuck and myself, still pressed 
against the chiefs, were conducive to elo- 
quence, and finally he came out stripped but 
unarmed. We added him to our merry chorus, 
and when | suggested a change in our refrain 
to “Selungun must come out,” it was unani- 
mously adopted and the bleating continued 
with a tenor reinforcement from Tawassil. 
In the meantime I was doing some strenuous 
thinking. | knew that we were comparatively 
safe while alone and near the fort, but that 
any attempt to march them away from their 
men would precipitate a mélée in which | 
could distinctly recognize my finish. When 
finally the magnificent and fearless Selungun 
strode out and joined us, all | could think of 
to gain time was by instructing Herman to 
“Keep asking them any d—d fool question 
you can think of and slowly translate their 
replies.” I could not see the bay because of 
the near-by houses, but | knew that some- 
thing had happened to make Laubach so 
late. In the meantime how | did yearn for 
someone to get me out of the unholy pickle 
into which | had so blithely submerged my- 
self. Even then | thought of the historical 
gentleman who grasped the bear’s tail, but 
found no subsequent opportunity to let go. 
Selungun himself solved the first problem 
of how to get away from the fort. We were 
standing in a low swale which wound up from 
the bay, and the incoming tide was spreading 
over it and creeping toward us. When the 
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water touched our feet, the self-possessed 
pirate said, “Why stand here? Why don’t 
we go to the higher ground on the other side?” 
to which | gravely assented and we soon put 
some important distance between our captives 
and their armed friends in the fort. | 
hunched the party forward as far as possible 
and just as we stopped and renewed the talk, 
around and through the houses came running 
Laubach and those long-awaited soldiers look- 
ing for me. Selungun and Tawassil were 
bound and led off to the open beach where 
we established our bull pen, while others 
hastily surrounded the cotta. The garrison 
surrendered and gave up their arms, and it 
seemed to me that | mever would have the 
opportunity of using my hand-grenades. Soon 
after my arrival in the islands I had been 
confronted with the coral fort problem, and 
as | had no artillery | had tried to solve it in 
another way. I had gone over to Sandakan, 
the capital of British North Borneo, and sup- 
plied myself with 120 pounds of stick dyna- 
mite and the necessary fuses. Seven sticks of 
dynamite exactly fitted a tomato can, and 
this with fuse adjusted and well wrapped into 
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HOW SELUNGUN WAS CAPTURED 


“| suggested a change in our refrain to ‘Selungun must come out.’ [t was unanimously adopted and the bleating 

continued with a tenor reinforcement from Tawassil. In the meantime | was doing some strenuous thinking. | 

knew that we were comparatively safe while alone and near the fort, but that any attempt to march them away 

from their men would precipitate a mélée in which | could distinctly recognize my finish. When finally the mag- 

nificent and fearless Selungun strode out and joined us how | did yearn for someone to get me out of the unholy 

pickle into which I had so blithely submerged myself. Even then | thought of the historical gentleman who grasped 
the bear’s tail, but found no subsequent opportunity to let go” 


a solid package made a grenade which if dynamite showed signs of dangerous deterior- 
tossed into any cotta in the islands would have ation, | used them up in shooting fish in the 
ended its career as a defense. Several times deep water near Bongao. 

| thought | would be forced to use them, but We marched twenty-nine more men out o! 
some less deadly method always sufficed, the cotta and tied them up with the two chiefs. 
and finally, after several months, when the An inspection of the fort brought to light a 
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number of rifles, spears, knives, and cartridges 
but little else of value, except three targe and 
beautiful praus anchored near its walls. The 
arms and boats were confiscated by me, and 
then the entire nest was given to the flames. 
Later in the evening | was told that a party 
of women wanted to see me, and they turned 
out to be Tawassil’s wife and servants. The 
wife said she had been carried away by him 
from Palawan, and asked that she be divorced 
and returned to her home, to which | assented. 
It took three years to obtain a divorce through 
regular Mohammedan channels, while there 
was no limit on mine; so | had noted that 
branch of my business showed a gratifying 
increase. 

It had developed into a gorgeous moonlight 
night; we were all hungry and a cheerful fire 
burned on the beach, so | ordered a rest and 
food. And then Tanton arrived. 

He had received my message, hastily col- 
lected all the warriors he could find and 
started for Seminol at once. | don’t believe 
any of us will forget his arrival. His fleet 
of fifteen large praus came in, the huge square 
sails black against the white moonlight, with 
such reckless haste that the sails did not fall 
to the decks until the keels touched the sand. 
His two hundred men armed with knives and 
long spears then jumped overboard and ran 
tome. He had thought the beach fire a sig- 
nal, and hence the hurry. He was greatly 
disappointed that it was all over, and begged 
at least that his men be allowed to guard the 
prisoners. I told him that he could furnish 
half the detail and to put on wise and trust- 
worthy men who could talk with the prison- 
ers, and get all possible information out of 
them during the night. Soon, much to their 
joy, the chosen men were standing about the 
prisoners with their long spears flashing in 
the moonlight. 

After supper | was a busy man. | went 
over the large pile of captured arms, and 
found that several of the rifles were in excel- 
lent condition and that a few of the knives 
and spears were of some beauty and value. 
One barong especially, with inlaid blade and 
full handle of gold, | had never seen equalled. 
It was recognized at once by Tanton as having 
been stolen some months before from the 
Rajah Muda, the brother of the Sultan and 
the Crown Prince of Sulu. The history of 
this knife forms a story by itself and will be 
given later. The arms were carefully piled 


on the beach, a tent fly pulled over them and 
a corporal and his “ bunkie”’ put in charge of 
them with orders for one man to remain awake 
at all times. 

I spent most of the night talking to Selun- 
gun and the other prisoners, one by one. The 
former was certainly the finest specimen of 
the Malay race that I had seen. Tall, well- 
built, dignified, and fearless, he either spoke 
the truth or remained silent. He would tell 
me nothing of his life or past villainies, and 
denied any active part in the Maibun murders, 
but would not deny that they were done by 
the men under his command. Months after- 
ward I found out all about him, but at this 
time the only allegation against him was the 
murder for which the Sultan demanded his 
extradition. | also found by questioning the 
others, that several of them were village 
youngsters who had become “locoed” from 
excitement and had run to the cofia as a pro- 
tection against the storm of fire with which 
they expected us to sweep the place, and had 
no interest in Tawassil or Selungun in any 
way. The others were of various degrees of 
culpability. | also got some information 
from Tanton’s sentries. 

The next morning | sat in state on a couple 
of ammunition boxes and proceeded with the 
trials. Selungun and his men were turned 
over to the old messenger and his party to be 
transported to the Sultan at Maibun, and re- 
ceive their just deserts. Several others who 
were inhabitants of my group received heavy 
fines and an ultimatum regarding their future 
conduct. | sadly needed a large sum to build 
a new market-house at Bongao, which rather 
pointed the way stern justice should take. 
Tawassil and his henchmen were taken with 
me, to be tried later when | could dispel some 
of the clouds from their murky pasts. Months 
later, Tawassil died in prison being assisted in 
this laudable act probably by the fact that 
his opium was shut off. My four spineless 
local chiefs were awarded such fines as defi- 
nitely removed my cherished market-house 
from the realms of doubt. There remained 
only the village youths who had guessed wrong 
about which way to run in case of trouble, and 
| wanted them to be taught a lesson, confirm 
Tanton’s position as their overlord and my 
ally, and at the same time | wanted to see the 
old datio in action as a court of justice. So] 
called Tanton to the front and said, “1 shall 
now turn over these youths to you to be 
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judged. Take into consideration their re- 
spective ages and intelligence, find out why 
each one entered the fort instead of staying 
with their own chiefs or coming to me, and 
release the innocent or punish the guilty with 
exactly the same justice that you expect of 
Allah when you appear before his Judgment 
Seat.”” The old fellow seemed rather dazed, 
but inquired what the limit was. | promptly 
replied, “No more than $15, and then only 
to him who fully deserves it.’’ As he still 
looked dazed, | asked him why he did not 
begin the trials. He replied, “Oh, | did not 
know that you were ready”’; then turning to 
the scared looking youths he howled, “Get out 
of here, everyone of you, and borrow $15 from 
your relatives and if you are not back in ten 
minutes | will chop your heads off!” The 
“accused” scattered iike partridges to raise 
the coin, and it was too late to stop them. | 
told Tanton, “ You were very wrong. | told 
you to adjudge the guilt or innocence and give 
punishment in each case, and this is no justice 
at all.” The old fellow put his hand on my 
shoulder—the only time he ever did such a 
thing—and replied, “ You do not knowthem as 
| do, Tuan. If one should not be guilty of this, 
he is surely guilty of something else, so the 
only true justice is to give them all the limit!”’ 

In the meantime the old messenger had been 
a busy and important man, and finally came 
and asked me to inspect his handiwork. He 
led me down to his prau and showed me Selun- 
gun and the other pirates bound hand and 
foot with bejuco vine and then lashed along 
the gunwale like so many logs of zpil._ There 
was no doubt about their lashings, but | told 
him that as sure as fate before their long 
journey was ended, Selungun would be free 
and have him and his entire crew in the sea. 
He laughed at my fears, for he said that one 
man would constantly make the rounds with 
a barong and drop any man’s head into the 
water whose bonds showed any signs of having 
been tampered with. It sounded all right, 
but | could not imagine the resourceful and 
desperate Selungun being delivered at Maibun 
two days and two nights later, trussed up 
like a market pig, by the crowd of boobs who 
manned this boat. 

Our expedition was at an end, and there was 
now nothing left to do but return to Bongao 
as soon as possible. | relieved the sentries 
over the captured arms and ordered them 
loaded into our large prau. On checking 
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them over | was astonished to find that the 
Rajah Muda’s gold-handled barong had dis- 
appeared. 

This man in charge—a trusted corporal and 
the man with whom he lived at Bongao— 
stated that one and usually both had sat on 
the arms all night. It was either bright 
moonlight or daylight since they were put 
in charge, the beach for a long distance around 
them was white coral sand, and there was no 
way to approach them with any concealment 
whatever. The whole thing was inexplicable, 
and | knew at once there was no use of de- 
laying our departure to make any surface 
investigation here, but that it would require 
a long and tedious probe to bring the truth 
to light. Similar things had happened before, 
but had always been solved in time by Abdal- 
lah, and | knew I would have to depend on 
him now. 

Abdallah was a keen, bright-eyed Moro with 
a taking senseof humor, who had from the day 
we landed attached himself to me as a guide, 
boatman, handy-man, and general go-between. 
I recognized his value, and as he spoke Span- 
ish | speedily put him on the pay roll as in- 
terpreter. When Herman Schuck arrived 
and | could get the interpreting done directly 
from Malay to English, | still carried him on 
as general policeman, and chief of the market- 
place. He found a thousand ways to make 
himself useful, and among his manifold duties 
was that of detective. He was patient and 
keen, and had never yet failed to get results 
in time. 

On our-way home | investigated as best | 
could, prompted by the keen Abdallah who 
was in the boat with me. The results were 
nil. The corporal and his bunkie frankly 
answered all questions, insisted that they be 
held under suspicion until the end and that 
their kits be searched ; but that would be mani- 
festly useless. The whole matter remained a 
mystery and was rather important, in that | 
knew the Crown Prince would suspect the 
Americans—doubtless myself—of stealing his 
valuable knife. So upon arrival at Bongao | 
told Abdallah the importance of the problem 
and that its solution would take precedence 
over his other work. | told him to get out 
his lines of information among Tanton’s 
detachment, the inhabitants of Seminol and 
our own soldiers, and to make his investiga- 
tion so complete that at least it could be nar- 
rowed down to a small circle. As the days 
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passed, | heard from Tanton and others what 
a far reaching web he had spun, and occasion- 
ally Abdallah reported tomein person. After 
about two weeks, he said that he could now 
state definitely that no native had taken the 
knife and that it was narrowed down to our 
own soldier detachment. Finally he came 
and told me in private that everything pointed 
to the guards themselves being the culprits; 
that he had, during their absence, searched 
the small house occupied by them, that he was 
lying under the house every night, watching 
through the floor cracks; and that he expected 
the knife to be brought forth from its hiding 
place the night before the next steamer sailed. 
| commended his work and he started to walk 
away, when an uncontrollable impulse led me 
to call him back and say, “Where is that 
knifer’’ He looked at me as if | had gone 
mad and asked me what I had said. | re- 
peated, “Where is that knife?’”’ Then there 
was a dramatic scene. With every indication 
of deep feeling, he said, “1 will not draw my 
knife, Tuan, because you might misunder- 
stand it; but | present the scabbard to you 
and beg you to draw the blade and cut my 
throat. | have been with you many months 
without fault. Many times you have been 
alone with me in the jungle with much wealth 
on your person, and | have protected you and 
brought you safely home. You have trusted 
me with important matters and much prop- 
erty. | have been offered bribes by the chiefs 
and also by Chinamen in the market-place. 
You now suspect me of stealing a knife that 
I could not sell, and question my honesty and 
loyalty after all these months of faithful ser- 
vice. | care not to live longer. | ask you 
therefore to draw the knife across my throat 
with the hand that | have served and loved.” 
Instead, I threw his knife to one side and 
called to a sentry to take him to the guard- 
house and lock him up incommunicado. Loaf- 
ing in a cool guard-house and eating American 
“chow”’ is not conducive to speedy results, so 
I ordered a meagre allowance of rice and water 
and made him cook it himself. 1 could not 
allow him out even to do prisoner’s work, for 
fear that he would communicate with other 
natives. 

Five days passed by, and in the meantime 
I was suffering dreadful qualms. I had not 
one shred of evidence against him, and much 
that he had said about his spotless past was 
true. When | tried to analyze my impulse, 
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| found that there was nothing to excuse it 
except a certain glibness and sureness that | 
had not noted in his former investigations. 
But now when the report went forth that 
| had passed a vote of no confidence in my 
haughty assistant, vague rumours began to 
be heard that he had accepted bribes and that 
he was mixed up with some illicit opium 
trading. Still, as the days went by I had 
many an uncomfortable hour wondering if | 
were doing a grave injustice and if the end 
would not be a public apology to Abdallah 
and an eternal regret and distrust of myself. 

But on this fifth day, Abdallah asked to be 
brought before me, and said, “Tuan, you are 
right. On the night of the capture | lay on 
the beach, covered my back with sand and 
slowly worked toward the pile of arms until 
I could reach beneath the cloth and get the 
gold barong. I buried it, and later when | 
went to Seminol to investigate the theft, | 
brought it back here and buried it near the 
wharf. Bunau-Bunau-Bunau! (This is 
truth-truth-truth!)”’ I felt that a load had 
been lifted from my conscience, and told him 
to lead me to its hiding-place, which he 
straightway did. We went to a small beach 
near the wharf, and after a little digging he 
bared a vault made of stone slabs just the size 
of the barong. We then lifted off the top 
stone—and it was empty. 

With great agitation he then told me that 
he had evidently been watched by other na- 
tives, who had later returned and stolen the 
knife. All of which was very probable indeed. 
But my only answer was, “Take him back 
and lock him up as before.”’ 

Again | had to play a wretched game of 
endurance against myself, and I was indeed 
delighted when at the end of three more days, 
Abdallah again asked to see me. His opening 
gambit was, “Tuan, you know more than 
Allah. The barong is buried in the jungle on 
Sanga-Sanga Island. This is the truth— 
truth—truth!”” I sent three armed soldiers 
over with him, cautioning them to be prepared 
for treachery of any kind, and they soon re- 
turned with Abdallah and the elusive barong. 
The latter was returned to the Crown Prince 
by the next steamer, and Abdallah was re- 
turned to his cell (truth—truth—truth!) to 
await his trial. 

| had a rather unique form of punishment 
at that time for malefactors whom I especially 
never wanted to see again, known as “ giving 








HOW SELUNGUN ESCAPED 


“After some hours of being trussed up to the prau’s gunwale, he began crooning about what a sad thing his 
death would be, as it would bring gain to no one, and it hurt him especially to think how a solid gold buyo-box 
buried with some other loot on Banaran Island must be lost to his race forever. After about an hour of this, 
the old messenger could stand it no longer. As they began passing the beaches of Banaran, more and more was 
the old man impressed with the logic of Selungun that it would be a crime against nature to lose this wonderful 
box, and the upshot of it all was an agreement. 

“It all worked according to plan, but the flaw was in Selungun, whose fearlessness and wisdom had not been 
properly appraised. As soon as the pirates were free on the beach and the old messenger sailing away with his 
gold box, the former stole a swift boat and headed straight for Maibun, beating the other party to it by several hours. 
He went in before the Sultan, threw himself at his feet and said, ‘! am your loyal subject who has done no wrong, 
but you send men against me whom | can buy from their duty with the snap of my finger. Who is the worthier 
and to whom will you show your favor, to a traitor or to me?’” 




















Selungun the Sulu 


them twenty-four hours to get north of 
Ubian.” Ubian was the northernmost island 
of my group, and could be made within the 
time limit by a quick start and heavy work 
with the oars. The fact that there were a 
couple of chiefs there who arrested laggards 
for trespassing and put them to work also was 
an added incentive to beat the gate. When 
this sentence was formally passed on Abdallah, 
the farewell ceremonies were naturally limited. 
Soon | heard from the natives that he had 
successfully passed the wire, and was living 
on Jolo Island. [| never saw him again. 

But a couple of days after his departure, the 
old Maharajah of Sanga-Sanga came over and 
solemnly asked for a conference. He opened 
it by asking if | could increase the Ubian time 
limit from 24 hours to 48 hours. | answered 
that | would not, and asked him what he had 
to do with it anyway. He answered, “ Tuan, 
my fishing boats are nearest to your judgment 
seat, and the time is so short that all the con- 
demned, including Abdallah, must perforce 
steal the boat from me. By extending the 
limit 24 hours would permit them occasionally 
to steal a boat from those more distant. 
This would make me happy.” 

From here on the sequel of the arrest of 
Selungun as later told me by the natives was 
interesting and characteristic. It seems that 
after some hours of being trussed up to the 
prau’s gunwale, he began crooning about what 
a sad thing his death would be, as it would 
bring gain to no one, and it hurt him especially 
to think how a solid gold buyo-box buried 
with some other loot on Banaran Island, must 
be lost to his race forever. After about an 
hour of this, the old messenger could stand it 
no longer; so he moved up alongside Selungun, 
asked all the details of the treasure and then 
with great eloquence tried to prevail upon 
him to reveal its whereabouts and then go 
to Maibun and be beheaded like a gentleman. 
Selungun did not like this programme, and 
the pour parlers continued. As they began 
passing the beaches of Banaran, more and 
more was the old man impressed with the 
logic of Selungun that it would be a crime 
against nature to lose this wonderful box, 
and the upshot of it all was an agreement. 
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Selungun was to be released, go ashore with 
the party and produce the box; if it were up 
to the original prospectus he was to be left 
ashore, and upon the return of the party to 
the prau the others were to be cut loose and 
thrown overboard. The pirates would then 
speed for the Celebes, while the messenger 
would go on to Maibun and relate to the Sul- 
tan how in spite of his care and bravery, the 
pirates had succeeded in escaping. 

It all worked according to plan, but the flaw 
was in Selungun, whose fearlessness and wis- 
dom had not been properly appraised. As 
soon as the pirates were free on the beach and 
the old messenger sailing away with his gold 
box, the former stole a swift boat and headed 
straight for Maibun, beating the other party 
to it by several hours. He went in before 
the Sultan, threw himself at his feet and said, 
“1 am your loyal subject who has done no 
wrong, but you send men against me whom I 
can buy from their duty with the snap of my 
finger. Who is the worthier and to whom will 
you show your favor, to a traitor or to me?”’ 
He then related all the details of the transac- 
tion, and the wily Sultan awaited the arrival 
of his messenger. The latter told his cock 
and bull story of the escape, was confronted 
by Selungun himself, and the ending was 
essentially happy and oriental, in that every- 
one got something. Selungun got his ac- 
quittal and a passport to Celebes. The old 
messenger got “his’’, and the Sultan got the 
gold box; and at least some of them lived 
happily ever afterward. 

Since then we know more about Selungun. 
He has developed in power, and the Celebes, 
South Borneo, and all the islands about the 
Sulu Sea have suffered from his depredations. 
He has never been caught, although three 
nations have had large expeditions out against 
him, and at one time he kept several hundred 
of our men busy off the coast of Mindanao 
without result. I have been assured many 
times of my idiocy in trusting to the justice 
of our Sultan instead of myself taking sum- 
mary measures. But | did not know any- 
thing about Selungun then, and “summary 
measures” might have been important to me 
as well as to him. 








Are Exposed to Light. 


NE of the curious aspects of our 
civilization is the fact that, al- 
though we have studied me- 
chanics so extensively and have 





machines, we know so little about those far 
more important and fundamental matters, 
the soil, and the laws that govern plant 
growth. Not until Liebig experimented with 
his test tubes, indeed, did we even imagine 
that there was a chemistry of agriculture. 
Liebig’s discoveries gave us the hint as to how 
to feed plants properly and so induce larger 
growth and get greater crops. That we could 
go still farther, that we could make plants 
blossom and bear fruit when we chose; that 
we could even alter the very nature of a plant, 
none of us dreamed and few of us would have 
believed. Yet now comes the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry with proof of both 
facts; with evidence that sexual reproduction 
of plants, far from being the sole end to which 
all other plant activities are incidental, is 
merely an inherited capacity to which plants 
will respond when given proper environment, 
and with other astounding discoveries con- 
cerning the laws of plant growth, that point 
to incredible changes in our agricultural prac- 
tices, and foreshadow possibilities so vast that 
we cannot to-day even guess what the ulti- 
mate outcome may be. 

For years we have watched plants blossom 
and bring forth fruit, each in its season, in 
accordance with Scriptural injunction. Yet 
few of us have wondered why the violet blooms 
in spring, the daisy in summer, and the aster 
in autumn. Fewer of us still have made any 
attempt to find out why these plants blossom, 
each in its appropriate season. If necessity is 
the mother of invention, curiosity is equally 
the ancestor of discovery. Yet few of us 


perfected so many marvelous’ 
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were sufficiently kindled by that divine flame 
of inquiry to pry into these things. - Most 
of us took it for granted that, like Topsy, 
plants just “growed” that way, and let it go 
at that. 

Fortunately a very few of us remembered 
that every effect has its cause, and that if we 
understand the cause, we may also be able 
to control it and so control the effect. Drs. 
W. W. Garner and H. A. Allard, physiologists 
of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, 
were two of these divinely inquisitive souls. 
They wanted to know why the violet blooms 
in May instead of July, and the aster in 
October instead of June. And as usually 
happens when men set their hearts upon the 
discovery of a truth, they found the cause. 
Going a step further, they altered the cause 
and changed the effect. They made the 
violet blossom in July and the aster in June. 
They caused the chrysanthemum to flower 
in July, the Christmas poinsettia to mature its 
brilliant red bracts in August, and the iris to 
bloom in midwinter. Other plants they pre- 
vented from flowering altogether. They 
changed annuals into perennials. They 
caused plants which ordinarily give but one 
crop of blooms a year, to yield two. In short, 
they made plants perform as no similar plants 
had ever done before in the history of the 
world—and all because they had discovered 
the open sesame of plant fruition. For they 
had learned that plants flower and bring forth 
fruit at different seasons solely in response to 
the varying length of daylight and dark, that 
alters with the changing year. 

Indeed, one of the most striking features of 
the flowering and fruition of plants is the 
rule that each species reaches these stages of 
development practically always at certain 
definite periods of the year. This pronounced 
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periodicity in plant development has led us 
to distinguish plants according to their sea- 
son, as spring flowers, or summer blossoms, or 
autumn blooms. Because of this periodicity, 
there is no single season in which plants as a 
whole flower and fruit. Different plants are 
in flower and producing fruit at every season 
of the year, excepting, perhaps, under ex- 
treme conditions of climate. But always, 
year after year, the same flower blooms at 
about the same time. Yet if a plant be 
moved north or south a sufficient distance, it 
may alter astonishingly in its conduct. An- 
nuals may become perennials, and spring- 
blooming plants may change to fall-blossom- 
ing, and vice versa. 

For such regular conduct under unchanged 
conditions, there must, of course, be reason. 
Certain conditions must prevail at certain 
seasons that produce certain plant phenom- 
ena. The first of these conditions to suggest 
itself is the matter of heat, which alters from 
season to season with marked regularity. 

Naturally this was the first point of attack 
in the investigation of Garner and Allard. 
In earlier investigations both Frederick Bren- 
del and Liberty Hyde Bailey found that heat 
was the cause of plant growth. Bailey, for 
instance, led into his study in winter a portion 
of a climbing rose. It came through an open- 
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ing at the bottom of the window sash and went 
out through another hole at the top of the 
sash. The portion within the room came to 
life and opened its buds and put forth leaves, 
while the portions of the branch outside, in 
the cold, remained entirely dormant. 

Brendel went farther. He found not only 
that heat starts plant activities, but that each 
given species of plant begins to grow when a 
certain total of heat has been reached. He 
obtained his figures by adding the daily mean 
temperatures after January first, excluding 
those daily mean temperatures that were be- 
low zero. Some trees require very little heat 
to start them into activity. The silver maple 
becomes active when a total of 210 degrees 
Centigrade has been reached. The bass- 
wood, on the contrary, remains dormant until 
the sum of daily mean temperatures reaches 
the total of 1,700 degrees. 

But Garner and Allard found that though 
heat may start plant activities, it will not 
cause plants to blossom and bear fruit. For 
instance, the iris, which normally blooms in 
May, June, and even early July, when the 
days are warm, could not be forced into bloom 
in winter in the ordinary hot-house, even 
though the temperatures of May, June, and 
July were faithfully duplicated. Many other 
plants showed this same indifference to heat, 








THE EXPERIMENTAL 


This structure is used to shorten the day to which plants are subjected. 
rolled, on the trucks shown in the picture, into this building, which is kept dark. 


‘ 


‘DARK HOUSE” 


After a given time in the sunlight they are 
Other experiments are conducted 


during the winter months by lighting the building with electric lights 








WHAT ELECTRIC LIGHTS CAN DO TO 
PLANTS BLOOM 


These two greenhouse plants are both /ris florentina, 
planted at the same time. The one at the right re- 
ceived the natural light of the winter days, and did not 
flower until June. The plant at the left received the 
same amount of daylight as did the other, but in addi- 
tion it was exposed to electric light every evening from 
sunset till midnight. It flowered on Christmas Day. 
Iris is a “‘long-day plant.” That is, it requires normally 
the long days of summer in order to develop its blossoms 
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proving that, so far as fruition was con- 
cerned, heat had little effect. 

Just as heat varies regularly from season 
to season, so light differs in its intensity. In 
summer the intensity of light at midday may 
reach as high as ten thousand foot-candles, 
whereas in winter the intensity of the light 
will be approximately only half as great. In 
winter, too, there is much cloudiness, further 
reducing the average intensity of the light. 
Between these two extremes, the intensity of 
the light will wax and wane regularly as the 
season advances or declines. In short, heat 
intensity and light intensity both vary regu- 
larly from week to week the season through. 
To be sure, seasonal changes may affect either 
during any particular week or month of any 
given year; but on the whole, changes in heat 
and light intensity proceed, year after year, 
with surprising constancy. 

To determine whether or not variations in 
light intensity might be the cause of inducing 
flowering, a series of experiments was carried 
out with soy beans, specially constructed 
shades of cloth being used to reduce the in- 
tensity of the light falling upon various 
plants. Two types of shades were used. 


Loosely woven cotton netting of five different 
weaves was employed in shading the plants, 
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in order to secure suitable gradations of light 
intensity. The finest of these nettings was 
standard cheesecloth, such as is used ex- 
tensively for surgical dressings. This mesh 
contains about thirty threads to the inch one 
way and thirty-five the other, producing a 
very appreciable amount of shade. The 
coarsest netting used contained six threads 
each way. Between these two extremes the 
other nettings were of varied closeness of 
weave. 

Of course, there were degrees in the shading 
effected by the same screen at different hours, 
caused by the changing angle of the sun at 
different times of the day. But at noon, 
when the sun was most nearly overhead, the 
reduction in intensity of the direct sunlight 
ranged from about 30 per cent. of the total, 
under the most open-meshed cloth, to more 
than 65 per cent. of the total, for the finest 
woven netting. Of course more or less dif- 
fused light necessarily reached the plants, of 
which no account could be taken. Yet it is 
obvious that where the more closely woven 
netting was used the total light intensity was 
greatly reduced. Though the plants under 
observation were affected in some other par- 
ticulars by the shade, the date of blooming, 
as compared with that of the control plants 
grown without any shade, was neither ad- 
vanced nor delayed a single day. Similar 
experiments with tobacco produced similar 
results. Thus it was shown that light in- 
tensity is not the cause of flowering and 
fruition in plants. 

There remains one other aspect in which 
there is marked regularity in the changing 
seasons year after year. That is in the 
amount or rather duration of daylight. The 
changes in the duration of daylight proceed 
far more certainly than do other seasonal 
changes, being in fact, mathematically exact. 
On any given day in any given year in any 
given locality there is always exactly the same 
length of the daylight period. In the lati- 
tude of Washington, D. C., for instance, 
where these experiments were made, practi- 
cally fifteen hours elapse between sunrise and 
sunset during the longest days of the year, 
which occur, of course, during the latter part 
of June. In late December, on the other 
hand, when the days are shortest, there are 
only about nine and one half hours between 
sunrise and sunset. 

To determine whether this difference in the 
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duration of the daily light period might be 
the cause of flowering, a dark house was 
built. This was so constructed that al- 
though it was light proof, it was well venti- 
lated. Through separate doors small tracks 
were run into it, and trucks were secured for 
these tracks on which plant containers could 
be placed. Thus it was possible to roll 
plants into and out of the dark house with 
the maximum of ease. 

If, now, a fall-blooming plant blossoms be- 
cause it receives, say, ten hours of daylight 
each day, as these investigators began to 
think was the case, it would now be possible 
to run such a plant out into the daylight at 
seven in the morning and return it to dark- 
ness at five in the afternoon, thus artificially 
shortening the summer day, for this particular 
plant, to ten hours. 

In the tests that followed, four varieties of 
soy beans that differed in time of maturity 
were used. These were the Mandarin, which 
flowers and matures its seed early in the 
summer; the Peking, that matures somewhat 
later than the Mandarin; the Tokyo, that 
flowers rather late; and the Biloxi, a very 
late variety. 

When allowed to receive only twelve hours 
of sunlight daily, the Biloxi beans, which were 
planted in May or early June, were in blossom 
within four weeks after germination, whereas 
the control planting out-of-doors, that re- 
ceived the full sunlight, did not begin to 
flower until about the second week of Sep- 
tember, or nearly four months after germina- 
tion. The almanac shows that during this 
second week in September, Washington re- 
ceives about twelve and a half hours of sun- 
light daily. The control plants continued to 
make a purely vegetative growth until the 
period of twelve-hour days (or thereabout) 
had arrived, when they promptly blossomed. 
By artificially shortening the day to twelve 
hours, the investigators had forced the dark- 
house Biloxi beans to bloom as soon as they 
had made sufficient initial growth to be able 
to bear blossoms. 

Similarly the Tokyo flowered in about 
twenty-five days when exposed to twelve 
hours of light daily, while the control plants 
began to bloom in August, about sixty-five 
days after germination. The Peking blos- 
somed in about three weeks under the twelve- 
hour exposure, and the control plants blos- 
somed during the latter part of July, about 
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fifty days after germination. The Mandarin 
flowered in three weeks under the twelve-hour 
light exposure and in four weeks under the 
full summer length of day. 

It is perfectly clear that the later the va- 
riety of soy bean is in maturing naturally, the 
greater will be the effect of the artificial short- 
ening of the day in hastening the appearance 
of flowers. This, of course, is just what 
would be expected if the decrease in length 
of day as fall approaches is really responsible 
for the fact that the period between germina- 
tion and flowering of late varieties is pro- 
gressively shortened as plantings are made 
later and later through the summer. In other 
words, late varieties will not flower and fruit 
until exposed to shorter days than occur in 
midsummer. 

In additional tests, it was found that fur- 
ther decrease of the length of day, even to as 
low as five hours, had practically no greater 
effect than the twelve-hour day in forcing the 
plants into flowering and fruiting. On the 
other hand, the rate of plant growth was found 
to be directly proportional to the length of 
day, and as a consequence, the size attained 

















THESE SPECIMENS WERE BOTH PLANTED ON 
MARCH 17TH 
The above plants are both Perilla frutescens (a wild 
species). The one at the right received the normal light 
of the days and did not flower until the days shortened 
in the fall. The one at the left was exposed to sunlight 
but ten hours each day beginning May 3d, and flowered 
on June ist. ~ It was leafless and the seeds were ripening 
on July 17th, when this photograph was taken 
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by the plants at the time of flowering 
was materially reduced by shortening the 
length of the daily light period below twelve 
hours. 

With these data to guide them, the inves- 
tigators have tested a large number of plants. 
Not all plants respond so strikingly to 
changes in length of day. Indeed, there is 
great diversity in response to this seasonal 
change, some plants seeming to be little or not 
at all affected by differing lengths of day. 
On the other hand, very, very many plants 
exhibit striking sensitiveness in this regard. 
The common wild aster, which normally be- 
gins to bloom about September first, may 
easily be made to blossom, in June by short- 
ening the daylight to twelve hours. The 


common ragweed, cause of so much autumnal 
hayfever, was shedding pollen within twenty- 
seven days when limited to seven hours of 
light daily. One of our familiar wild violets, 
(Viola frimbriatula, Sm.) which had already 
flowered in the field at the usual time in 
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“LATE” VARIETY OF DAHLIA IS MADE 
TO BLOOM IN JULY 

These dahlias, being ‘‘short-day plants,’’ will not nat- 
urally bloom when the days are long. The one at the 
left, being exposed to normal sunlight, did not flower until 
September 27th, that is, until the days had decreased in 
length. The plant at the right was forced into flower- 
ing by shortening the day toten hours. The photograph 
was taken July 8th 
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April, was transplanted to boxes on June 
ninth, and thereafter exposed to the sunlight 
only between nine and four o'clock daily. 
By July these plants were again producing 
purple blossoms. A very late variety of 
dahlia, the John Ehlich, which normally 
flowers about October first in Washington, 
was exposed to ten hours of daylight begin- 
ning May twelfth. It was in bloom July 
eighth. Limited to ten hours of daylight, the 
poinsettia showed fine coloration of its leaves 
by late August. Thus examples could be 
multiplied at great length, showing that al- 
though many plants do not respond to the 
artificial shortening of the day, many others 
do. 

If it be true that a given length of daylight 
produces bloom in a plant, then it follows that 
lengthening a short day ought to throw long- 
day plants into bloom quite as readily as 
shortening a long day produces fruition in 
short-day plants. And that is exactly what 
happens. 

Unfortunately it is not so easy to simulate 
daylight as it is to counterfeit night, since 
even the most powerful of our ordinary elec- 
tric lights are insignificant when compared to 
the sun. The investigators, however, made 
the experiment. A hot-house of the usual 


‘type was fitted with a series of ordinary 40- 


watt electric bulbs evenly distributed below 
the glass roof, a total of 34 such lights being 
contained in a greenhouse fifty feet long and 
twenty feet wide. Compared to the sun, 
these lights were pitifully insignificant. Yet 
they were sufficient to produce the expected 
results. They were turned on about sunset 
each day and turned off at midnight. 

In October some iris plants were lifted from 
a bed out-of-doors, and divided into two 
plantings. Half went into an ordinary un- 
lighted greenhouse, to serve as control plants. 
The other half went into the lighted green- 
house. The temperature of the two hot- 
houses was the same. Both sets of plants 
were cared for similarly. The only difference 
in the treatment was in the matter of light. 
The plants in the unlighted greenhouse re- 
mained dormant all winter, as iris plants have 
done since the beginning of time, even though 
they were exposed to a summer temperature. 
But behold! The plants in the other house, 
that received the additional light, promptly 
began to grow, soon shot up flower stalks, and 
by Christmas were in bloom. 
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Spanish needle, that troublesome weed that 
sticks the unwary as full of scratchy seeds as 
a cushion is full of pins, also went into the 
two greenhouses. Spanish needle blooms in 
the late summer, when the days are shorten- 
ing. Inthe unlighted hothouse, these plants 
bloomed when less than two inches high, throw- 
ing all their energy into the effort to blossom 
in response to the short period of daylight. 
But mark what happened to the plants in the 
lighted house. There the period of illumina- 
tion was too great to permit flowering—and 
the plants did not flower. The excess of light 
actually prevented them from blooming. 
But how they did grow! Plant growth, as 
we saw, is proportional to length of daylight. 
With the normal period of daylight supple- 
mented by artificial light, the plants grew 
higher and higher. When the experiment 
was discontinued they had not yet bloomed, 
but they had reached the height of five feet. 
Nor was this all that was learned from the 
Spanish needle. Some of these plants in the 
lighted greenhouse that could not bloom were 
transferred to the unlighted house. There 
they blossomed promptly. 

Another plant to be tested in these hot- 
houses was the cosmos. This is a fall-bloom- 
ing flower of delicate structure. In previous 
tests, to see if temperature was the cause of 
producing bloom, this plant had been tried 
in a cool temperature, with entirely negative 
results so far as flowering went. The test 
showed that temperature had nothing to do 
with producing bloom. Now seed of cosmos 
was sown November first in these two green- 
houses. By the latter part of December the 
plants in the control house, which was without 
artificial light, were in full bloom, having 
reached a height of about thirty inches. But 
in the artificially lighted house no sign of 
bloom was found. Yet both sets of plants 
were sown at the same date. Throughout the 
winter these plants continued to grow, getting 
higher and higher, but producing never a 
blossom. Late in the spring, after the long 
days had arrived, the plants were removed 
from the greenhouse and put out-of-doors. 
All summer long they grew, yet still did not 
flower. But when the short days of autumn 
came, they promptly burst into bloom. The 
plants had reached the unbelievable height of 
fifteen feet! In effect, an annual had been 
changed into a biennial. 

In reality an annual was changed into a 

















POINSETTIAS NEED SHORT DAYS IN ORDER 
TO BLOOM 
The plant shown at the right was exposed to the natural 
length of day, and flowered at the usual time, in winter. 
The plant at the left was exposed toa ten-hour day and 
flowered in August. Experiment has shown that these 
“forced’’ poinsettias are more richly colored and last 
longer than those flowering in winter. Poinsettias give 
excellent results in forcing. They are ‘“‘short-day”’ plants 


biennial in the case of the Scarlet Globe rad- 
ish. This tasteful root, known to every gar- 
dener, is normally planted in April or May, 
quickly produces its crisp, edible root, and if 
not plucked, shoots up a flower stalk and 
blooms at the period of longest days. In this 
particular experiment, seeds of the control 
plant, grown out-of-doors, were planted May 
fifteenth and blooms first appeared on June 
twenty-first, the very longest day of the year. 
Other plants, started at the same time, were 
allowed to receive only seven and a half hours 
of light a day. These plants grew slowly 
and made no flower stalk. All summer long 
the edible root continued to enlarge and the 
rosette of leaves to increase in size. At the 
approach of winter, one of these plants was 
lifted and put in the unlighted greenhouse. 
Growth continued undisturbed throughout 
the winter. But when the days lengthened in 
spring, the plant promptly shot up a flower 
stalk and bloomed. By that time the root 
was five inches in diameter and the rosette 
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leaves eighteen inches long. The plant had 
become in very truth a biennial. 

In the days to come, as these experiments 
are further elaborated, annuals like this rad- 
ish will doubtless be carried on from year to 
year without being allowed to bloom. The 
data all point to the possibility of such a thing. 
For if a plant can be prevented from flowering 
one year, it can probably be prevented from 
flowering a second year or a third, and so on, 
as long as conditions are maintained that 
prohibit bloom. It would appear to be en- 
tirely feasible. In this connection an inter- 
esting speculation arises; if the cosmos, which 
ordinarily reaches a height of five or six feet, 
was forced through repression of fruition, 
to grow fifteen feet tall, how tall would it 
grow in two or three or four years? For 
apparently there can be no doubt that it 
would continue to grow until it blossomed or 
was killed. 

Among still other plants that were tested, 
was a variety of lima bean (Phaseolus lunatus, 
L.) imported from the tropics. This plant 
failed to flower out-of-doors in the summer. 
When transferred to the unlighted greenhouse 
in October, it soon flowered and produced seed 
in abundance. In the greenhouse lighted by 
electricity, the plants grew vigorously, but 
were entirely sterile throughout the winter, 
though a few blooms appeared in April. 
This tropical plant requiredshort days to come 
into bloom. But short days here in the North 
mean cold weather, such as this tropical plant 
could not endure. If we wished to grow such 
a plant commercially, on a large scale, in this 
country, how could we do it? For green- 
house production is not ordinarily a practic- 
able way to raise field crops. 

That is the problem these plant investiga- 
tors wanted to solve with regard to Maryland 
Mammoth tobacco. The Maryland Mam- 
moth is a sport, differing widely from its 
parent, Maryland Narrowleaf. When grown 
in Maryland in the field in summer, it attains 
huge size, continuing to increase in height 
until killed by cold weather. The parent type 
produces about twenty-five leaves. The 
Mammoth may yield more than one hundred. 
The tobacco is of good quality, and it is ob- 
vious that it would be of vast benefit to the 
grower to raise a plant with one hundred 
leaves rather than one with twenty-five 
leaves. The difficulty is that the plant will 
not produce seed ia Maryland. Yet if the 
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plant is lifted and put in an ordinary unlighted 
hothouse when cold weather comes, it will 
grow until November, when it flowers. The 
problem of the grower, of course, is to get 
cheap seed. That means seed raised under 
ordinary field conditions. 

Now, a very curious thing happens to the 
Maryland Mammoth tobacco. If seedlings 
are propagated during the winter months, in 
the hothouse, they invariably flower without 
growing larger than ordinary varieties of 
tobacco. Yet although the primary and ax- 
illary shoots developed during the winter 
months and early spring invariably flower 
without delay, there comes a time in the spring 
when the new shoots of the plant assume the 
summer type of growth—that is, they con- 
tinue to grow indefinitely without flowering. 
Thus the Maryland Mammoth tobacco shows 
a non-flowering type of development during 
the summer months, attaining giant propor- 
tions, while during the winter months this 
tobacco invariably flowers and does not grow 
any larger than other tobaccos. 

While much may remain to be answered 
concerning the peculiar behavior of this 
plant, the experiments have solved the main 
problem, which is that of producing com- 
mercial supplies of seed. The answer is to 
grow the plant where temperature and light 
conditions are favorable to both growth and 
blossoming. That place proves to be Florida 
in winter. The climate is right for growth, 
and the winter light period meets the plant 
requirements for seed production. Adequate 
commercial supplies of the seed of this re- 
markable plant are therefore assured. And 
that, in turn, should mean prosperity for the 
tobacco raiser and possibly cheaper smoking 
material for the public. 

That is merely an infinitesimal beginning 
of the things that may come from these extra- 
ordinary discoveries. If the cosmos, which 
ordinarily grows five feet tall, can be made to 
grow to fifteen or possibly twenty-five, why 
cannot other plants also be made to increase 
their purely vegetative growth? They can 
be, and they have been. Omar tells us that a 
hair, perhaps, divides the false and true. 
These experiments with the cosmos showed 
that the mere matter of a few days, one way 
or the other, in planting the seed would de- 
termine whether the plant would speedily 
shoot into bloom and die or go on and attain 
gigantic growth. Why cannot the same prob- 











Why Plants Blossom and Bear Fruit 


lem be worked out with field crops? It can 
be. 

The great problem of the American farmer 
to-day is to know how to grow more products 
to the acre. The improved strains of silage 
corn, that produce 


such vast amounts of 
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the future will be able to make plants syn- 
chronize in their periods of bloom. Thus he 
will be able to make new crosses and give 

us new things to eat. 
In 1892 Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a man witha 
vision, raised the 





forage, have helped 
toward the solution. 
The laws of plant 
growth that Drs. 
Garner and Allard 
have revealed, will 
eventually lead to 
the further solution 
of this problem. In- 
deed, it is already 
known that if certain 
crops are planted by 
certain dates, seed 
crops will result, 
whereas later plant- 
ing will result in 
great forage growths. 
New hardy forage 
plants will be dis- 
covered that can be 
handled in the field 
as the cosmos was in 





necessary funds and 
took 171 reindeer to 
Alaska, to help the 
Eskimos. To-day 
the reindeer is to the 
Eskimos what the 
bison was to the 
Indians of the plains. 
To-morrow, that 
good deed is going 
to come back to us, 
like the bread cast 
on the waters. For 
now that our free 
ranges are gone, and 
meat is growing 
scarce, we are be- 
ginning to import 
reindeer meat from 
Alaska. The native 
mosses there will 
support herds that 
will give us a million 








the hothouse, pro- 
ducing growths per 


and a quarter car- 
But 


acre at present un- 
dreamed of. 

Yet greater crops 
are far from being 
the sole agricultural 
possibilities of these 
epoch-making = dis- 


TWO NARROW-LEAFED SUNFLOWERS, PLANTED 
ON MARCH 2ND 


The plant at the right was exposed to the natural light 

of day, and did not flower until fall, in response to the 

shortening day. The one shown at the left was exposed 

to a ‘10 hour day”’ beginning June 12th, and blossomed 

July 24th. The photograph was taken July 31st. This 
is a “short-day plant” 


casses a year. 
the reindeer of the 
future, the reindeer 
of the commercial 
meat supply, will not 
be the reindeer as 
we know it to-day. 


coveries. New crops, new things to eat, 
that are now non-existent and even un- 
dreamed of, will as assuredly come as daylight 
follows dawn. Vastly has our dietary been 
enriched in modern times through cross- 
breeding. Vastly more would it have been 
enriched had all plants been able to bloom at 
the same time. But many plants that plant 
breeders would like to cross, blossom at dif- 
ferent periods of the year, preventing hy- 
bridization. Utilizing the principles revealed 
by Garner and Allard, the plant breeder of 


An average reindeer 
carcass to-day weights 150 pounds. Now 
they are crossing the reindeer with the 
native caribou. Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, says 
that in ten years we should have a new 
race of reindeer with carcasses averaging 
twice their present weight. It will be even 
so with our supplies of plant food. Things 
we do not even dream of to-day, things 
we can hardly even imagine, will come from 
these discoveries of why plants flower and 
produce fruit. 
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LIGHTING FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT 


The Recent Developments in Lighting. 
Decreased and How Proper Lighting has been Developed. 
Home, and How to Create Lighting Effects. 


How Costs of Lighting have 
Lighting the 
Improved Industrial Lighting 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


OR several thousand years the hu- 
man race has been struggling with 
the problem of producing artificial 
light to banish the hours of dark- 
ness. Hardly one person in a dozen 

realizes the important part which the science 
of illumination is coming to play in our in- 
dustrial and domestic lives. We accept the 
marvelous advances that have recently been 
made in the art of lighting as a mere matter 
of fact, and little appreciate the truth that 
modern illumination has done as much as or 
more than any other one thing to transform 
our lives and increase each one’s share of 
wealth, health, and happiness. 

As has been true of nearly all cardinal dis- 
coveries, the production of artificial light 
resulted from accident rather than design. 
Centuries before Christ, lamps were made 
from the skulls of animals in which oil was 
burned. Salt was mixed with the oil, and 
the wick floated on the surface of the liquid. 
As early as 900 B. c. Jewish priests used 
candles made from fats and waxes that were 
treated with lime, to separate the glycerol. 
The next step forward was to treat the result- 
ing product with sulphuric acid which pro- 
duced a substance that gave a much whiter 
light, and less smoke when made into candles. 


There is a great deal of human interest and 
romance in the story of the slow advances that 
were made in lighting down through the ages, 


but our recent developments in this art are 
of so much greater interest and importance 
that I will not stop to touch even the high 
spots of the early discoveries. 

Not very long ago, practically all of the 
gas that was manufactured was used for light- 
ing purposes. Now most of the gas produced 
in this country is employed for cooking and 
for carrying on heating processes in industry. 
One certain development will be the more or 
less universal use of gas instead of coal in 
heating the nation’s homes. When we look 
back a few years hence, the present practice 
of carrying coal into our homes, instead of 
sending the heating energy of the coal through 
pipes, will appear to be no less foolish and 
unnecessary than the former custom of carry: 
ing water into the house from a pump or well 
in the back yard, instead of sending it through 
pipes. When this new day of heating arrives 
and it is now coming speedily in many cities, 
our modern residences will not only be com- 
pletely wired for electricity, but will be piped 
completely for gas, from cellar to garret. The 
added cost of such an installation will be more 
than counterbalanced by the many benefits 
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that will be derived from always having avail- 
able, in every room, a source of light to supple- 
ment electricity, and a source of supplemen- 
tary heat for use in portable appliances that 
the electric appliance can never hope to equal. 
While gas must bow to the superiority of 
electricity for power and lighting, it is still 
supreme in the heating field. 

For forty years prior to 1855, the average 
home procured its light from sperm oil and 
candles, and used twenty-five candle-hours a 
night, or 9,000 per annum, costing $22. Then 
kerosene was produced for illuminating pur- 
poses, and for the ensuing ten years people got 
50 per cent. more light without any increase in 
cost. Next came gas,and the average family 
used 35,000 candle-hours at a yearly expense 
of about $30. Along 
about 1905, gas mantles 
had taken hold, and the 
average householder was 
using 120,000 candle- 
power-hours of light an- 
nually, at a cost of only 
$20. Now the maximum 
daily light requirements 
of an average American 
home is 460 candles, or 
18 times that of acentury 
ago, and the cost is only 
two thirds of what it was 
then. In other words, 
the cost of lighting per 
unit to-day is less than 3 
per cent. of what it was 
in the early days of sperm 
oil and tallow candles. 
For one cent in an aver- 
age community we can 
now purchase sufficient 
electricity to operate a 
16-candle-power lamp for 
five hours. 

There are about 25,- 
000,000 homes in the 
United States, and only 
10,000,000 are lighted by 
electricity. Last year 
288,000,000 incandescent 
lamps—or 789,000 a day 
—of various types, were 
sold here in our country. 
When Edison had per- 
fected his first incan- 
descent light, he carried 





to New York City in a marketing basket one 
day all the electric lamps in the world. In 
1880, our capacity to produce incandescent 
lamps was 1,200 a day; now we can turn out 
more than a million in an eight-hour shift. 
Of what we now manufacture, more than go 
per cent. are the modern tungsten lamp, 
while only ten years ago 93 per cent. of all 
the bulbs sold were of the carbon-filament 
type. Then the average candle-power per 
lamp was 19; to-day it is about fifty-five. 
The modern illuminating engineer has come 
to know that his business is something more 
than plain engineering. If he is an expert 
in his line, he understands that his work is 
closely related to physiology, psychology, 
ophthalmology, architecture, interior decora- 





ILLUMINATION IN THE HOME 
Factories, offices, and stores are not the only fields for the illuminating engineer 
Homes can be lighted more effectively, more economically, and with less strain 
to the eyes if careful thought is given to the subject 
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tion, fixture design, and other liberal and fine 
arts. 

The development of the art of making 
motion pictures has added materially to our 
knowledge of lighting. Success in the movies 
depends on good photography and the latter 
is largely dependent on proper lighting. The 
motion camera makes 16 exposures a second 
and with such a speed both the quality and 
the quantity of illumination must be the best 
possible. In this work the light must be of 
short wave length and high actinic quality 
to reduce the silver on the film satisfactorily 
and produce pictures with the proper light- 
and-shade modeling. The ideal light for 
motion pictures was found to be one rich in 


FIREWORKS ARE GRADUALLY DISAPPEARING 
Compare this dangerous and fleeting display of light with the magnificent and per- 


manent display pictured on the opposite page. 


fireworks in the United States has come because of local restrictive legislation, 
but electricity has given us a means of spectacular illumination that is superior to 
the old method 





The practical disappearance of 
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green, blue, and violet rays, and with this 
knowledge in mind the indoor work of the 
movie studios has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. The motion-picture managers found 
that light is cheaper than labor and that over- 
head charges can be reduced materially by 
making pictures at night as well as during the 
day. The big salaries of the stars, like the 
tides of the ocean, never cease. 

In the beginning, the sun, was the only 
source of light used by the motion-picture 
makers. When clouds covered the sun, the 
camera stopped, although salaries and general 
expenses continued. The heavy losses result- 
ing from keeping the actors and cameramen 
waiting for the sun again to appear, led to 
experiments with electric 
lights and the outcome 
has been that the motion- 
picture people are now 
able, through the use of 
electricity, to duplicate 
daylight, moonlight, fire- 
light, or practically any 
other kind or degree of 
illumination that is 
needed in any scene of a 
picture. 

Even our churches are 
now studying the prin- 
ciples and possibilities of 
indoor illumination so as 
to enhance the emotional 
value of the service and 
add to the effectiveness 
of the religious atmos- 
phere. [none church in- 
stallation, blue green, 
amber, and red are used, 
and are controlled by a 
system of switches and 
dimming devices, similar 
to those employed in 
theatres. Experiments 
with this system have 
made it possible to 
achieve impressive effects 
that are of undoubted 
psychological and relig- 
ious value. Combina- 
tions of lights are used to 
mark emotional climaxes 
in the service, except, of 
course, during the ser- 
mon. Perhaps the best 
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A BRILLIANT LIGHTING DISPLAY AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


The Tower of Jewels, shown in this photograph, as well as all the other buildings of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
reflected the rays of thousands of electric lights which were, themselves, almost entirely hidden from the observers. The 
fan-like rays in the distance came from a great battery of very powerful searchlights, which were played on the clouds, 
and on smoke bombs which were shot into the air. Colored screens changed these great rays from white to all the 
colors of the spectrum. The display was probably one of the greatest that lighting experts have ever attempted 


example of such a church lighting scheme is 
that of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, in New 
York City. 

The scientific lighting of school-rooms is 
also a subject that has been given much at- 
tention in recent years. In this branch of 
illumination, the prime object is to provide 
sufficient daylight rather than an artificial 
substitute. Modern thought looks with much 
favor on the use of skylights in schools when- 
ever and wherever these ideal windows can 
be employed. But skylights are only prac- 
ticable in one-story buildings or on the top 
floors of other buildings, so our modern school 
boards are going in for windows that extend 
all the way from the floor to the ceiling. If 
dark shades are used, they are designed to 
cover only the bottom part of the window, 
while the upper area is covered only with a 
thin, white, translucent shade which will 
admit a maximum of light and shut out only 
the sun’s glare. Our modern school boards 
are also giving much attention to the coloring 
of the walls of school-rooms, in order to get 
the maximum reflection of all available light. 
Shade trees near windows are being trimmed 


to clear an angle of 60 degrees with the 
horizon. 

Educational and health agencies through- 
out the country have joined hands in an effort 
to bring about the acceptance of a standard- 
ized code for school lighting, in order to better 
a condition that is largely responsible for the 
defective vision of 15 per cent. of our school 
children. The investigations of a committee 
of experts has disclosed that the defective 
vision of school children is progressive, and is 
therefore found to a larger extent among the 
older children. Modern educational methods 
impose severe requirements upon the im- 
mature eyes of children, and create the need 
for the very best working conditions. It is 
entirely feasible and practicable to prevent 
eyestrain in these young people by properly 
designing school buildings and _inst-lling 
suitable lighting equipment. Children with 
defective vision are not only retarded in their 
progress in school life, but later are seriously 
handicapped when they take up their life 
work. It is asad commentary on our boasted 
intelligence that the lighting of our school 
buildings throughout the country, with few 
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exceptions, is far below the standards pre- 
vailing in our commercial and industrial 
establishments. It is not consistent to de- 
velop the minds of our children at the expense 
of their eyes. 

A decided advancz is taking place in the ap- 
plication of scientific lighting principles in in- 
dustry, but before I touchon thisall-important 
problem, let me consider the status of illu- 
mination in our homes. Most of the leisure 
hours of the average person are spent at 
home, and 90 per cent. of a man’s waking 
hours in his house are passed under artificial 
light. Yet less than 5 per cent. of the cost of 
the average residence goes for electrical 
equipment. Notwithstanding that electric 
lighting systems have been installed in 40 per 
cent. of our houses, it must be admitted that 
home illumination has not been satisfactorily 
developed, and is suffering from two things— 
glare and gloom, of which the greater is glare. 

When the question of adequate lighting is 
put up to the average householder, his reply 
is: “What will this do to my lighting bill, 
which is already as high as | feel I can afford?” 
Right here it may be appropriate to point out 
that while the cost of food has doubled in 
less than thirty years, that of electric lighting 
has been reduced to one fifth of what it was. 
Few of us ever assume that home lighting 
ranks in importance close to house heating. 
We pay five times as much for warmth as for 
illumination, and accept the situation without 
comment. Ordinarily we would expect that 
a practice so common as home lighting would 
have been developed to a high degree of per- 
fection during the recent years of rapid elec- 
trical progress, but the fact is that we have 
developed the brilliancy of our lighting 
equipment more rapidly than we have the 
measures for properly placing and utilizing 
modern lamps. 

Experts on home illumination now tell us 
that we can not only eliminate ugly and harm- 
ful lighting effects in our homes, but that we 
can at the same time make our lighting play 
an important rdle in home furnishing and 
cecorative art. These same authorities say 
that as an artisitic medium it outclasses in 
possibilities draperies, rugs, wall coverings, 
pictures, and bric-a-brac. It is actually 
within one’s power to handle light just as an 
artist would use brush and pigment or as a 
decorator would handle the materials with 
which he achieves colorful effects. In the use 
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of light the householder has three variables 
to work with—quantity or intensity, color, 
and distribution. Color determines the hue 
and tints of furnishings, walls, draperies, and 
so on, while distribution brings in all the 
light-and-shadow effects so essential to an 
interesting interior. One reason why light 
has been used more as a utility than as a dec- 
orating medium in the home is due to the ig- 
norance of the average salesman of lighting 
fixtures in the matter of illumination princi- 
ples. : 

Outdoors, under the influence of Nature we 
usually reflect Nature’s mood, but indoors our 
personal moods desire to command us. No- 
thing possesses greater power to create or alter 
a mood in the home than a carefully con- 
structed system of lighting. The greatest 
artist in the business explained this to me 
about as follows: The wall coverings in the 
various rooms should be of a light or medium 
value and not strongly colored; otherwise the 
mood of the room is largely fixed, for a re- 
distribution of light cannot greatly alter the 
values. If the walls are of low reflecting 
power compared with the ceiling, a great many 
times more light must fall upon them than 
upon the ceiling in order to make the walls ap- 
pear as bright as the ceiling. If the difference 
in the reflecting powers is too great it is not 
practicable to rearrange the values by means 
of light alone. Hence medium or light shades 
are desirable in the wall coverings if variety 
in lighting effects is to be realized. 

In modern lighting there should be one cir- 
cuit to control outlets equipped with shade 
which direct the light downward and another 
which controls outlets equipped with a bowl 
or shades which direct the light upward. 
Each circuit provides a distinctly different 
mood or expression and the two combined pro- 
vide a third one. By placing tinted lamps 
or colored mediums about the lamps which are 
connected in one circuit, variety in tint is in- 
troduced. Such a combination of distribut- 
ing devices is a simple matter in the design of 
fixtures and the electrical manufacturers will 
be obliged to work toward this end as house- 
holders become more familiar with the po- 
tentialities of lighting in their homes. 

In an ordinary living room the desired 
flexibility in lighting may be obtained by 
means of portable lamps. The first require- 
ment is a sufficient number of baseboard, floor, 
and wall outlets judiciously installed. A 
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generous supply of such outlets is rarely found 
in living rooms, notwithstanding their im- 
portance and low cost. A living room of 
moderate size should have from six to ten 
baseboard and _ floor 
outlets so that port- 
able lamps may be 
placed wherever de- 
sired. If some of these 
lamps are equipped 
with two circuits con- 
trolling upward and 
downward compo- 
nents of light respec- 
tively, it is obvious 
that a great variety of 
decorative effects may 
be obtained. Wall 
brackets should be 
cautiously utilized and 
in general they should 
be considered as orna- 
mental objects. Any 
lights used in them 
should be of low 
brightness. 

Color has played a 
part in the lighting of 
the home through the 
use of silk lamp-shades 
and colored glassware, 
but a simpler proce- 
dure is to use tinted 
lamps, especially when 
an effect upon the 
room as a whole is de- 
sired. Strongly col+ 
ored light has little 
application in lighting 
the home; in fact only 
the delicate tints are 
satisfactory for gen- 
eral illumination. 
These are well de- 
scribed as tints, which 
are felt rather than 
seen. In other words, 
the householder should 
be conscious of them 
only through the subtle influence of the 
atmosphere which they provide. The most 
satisfactory tints are the warmer ones, which 
approach the light given off by a candle flame. 
(n attempting to utilize the charm of color in 
lighting a home the individual should never 


seen. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AT NIGHT 
Years ago, when the Statue of Liberty was being 
erected, the great power of the light that was to be 
placed in the torch was a matter of widespread interest. 
When the time finally came for the light to be turned 
on many people waited on the heights of Brooklyn 
and in other localities from which the statue could be 
When darkness had come and the onlookers 
expected to find themselves dazzled in a flood of light, 
a tiny little spark appeared in the distance, like a 
match lighted far down a dark street. 
searchlights were trained upward from the base of 

the monument was it ever impressive at night 
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ignore the fact that color lives through con- 
trast and dies through lack of it. 

In coming years householders will discover 
that light possesses a power of magical dra- 
pery that has greater 
potentiality than any 
other medium acces- 
sible to the hands of 
the interior decorator. 
Some of the greatest 
possibilities of life lie 
in the things that we 
already have but fail 
to use. 

As for the oppor- 
tunities that lie in the 
field of better indus- 
trial lighting, it has 
already been estab- 
lished that there is a 
definite relationship 
between good illumin- 
ation and the health, 
happiness, and indi- 
vidual production of 
our office and factory 
workers. The _ belief 
of illumination  ex- 
perts, that a poorly 
lighted factory means 
sick production, was 
based on a simple line 
of reasoning. Assume 
a pitch-black night 
and a factory running 
full tilt; turn off the 
lights and all produc- 
tion stops instantly. 
Turn on one or two 
lights and a fewopera- 
tives can work. As 
more lampsare lighted 
additional workerscan 
resume their activi- 
ties, and finally all of 
the lights are turned 
on and everyone is 
again busy. It was 
such logic as this that 
caused lighting engineers to conclude that as 
industrial illumination is improved the amount 
and quality of production in industry will in- 
crease proportionately. 

In support of this contention a wide investi- 
gation of industrial lighting in the United 


Not until 
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A LARGE EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY WHERE— 


In this room almost every kind of electric light and reflector are to be found. 
are placed at various levels and can be turned on in any of many combinations 


States was made recently, and this research 
disclosed that only 9 per cent. of our factories 
are at present well lighted. Thirty per cent. 
have made no lighting change in five years, 
during which period industrial-lighting equip- 
ment has undergone a complete revolution 
which renders utterly obsolete and relatively 
inefficient almost all equipment of an earlier 
vintage. 

Investigations have also shown how in- 
significant is the cost of good illumination in 
comparison with the value of a workman’s 
time. It has been proved that in many fac- 
tories the employees need savé only 40 or 50 
seconds each hour to offset entirely the cost of 
better lighting. One further consideration 
that is deserving of close attention in these 
days of under-production, is the saving in 
overhead expense which may be effected by 
using a factory building and its equipment 
for more hours per day through the provision 
of adequate artificial lighting. 

A large number of manufacturing concerns 
are now operating to full capacity on a day 
shift only. The only possible way such a 
concern can increase its output is to provide 
additional machinery and working space or to 
operate at night. Inthe past, night work was 


They 


looked upon with disfavor largely because the 
belief prevailed that men could not produce 
efficiently under artificial light. There may 
have been good cause for such a belief in 
days gone by, but recent advances in the art 
of illumination make it possible for us to light 
a plant at night in a manner to compare fa- 
vorably with daylight in intensity, diffusion, 
softness, and even color. 

For example, let us assume that a company 
has reached its maximum production and yet 
cannot supply the demand for its goods. The 
management is then compelled to consider 
the advisability of building an addition to its 
present works. With building costs at their 
present record level, the charge for a plant of 
100,000 square feet area would fall between 
$40,000 and $100,000, depending upon the 
location and the kind of industry. The cost 
of lighting the old plant for night work would 
not exceed $7,500; so it is plain that if the 
company were to put ona night shift instead o! 
constructing a new plant, there would be a 
saving of from $32,500 to $92,500 to the com- 
pany. Night operation in many industries 
right now would result in a substantial reduc- 
tion in the cost of manufactured articles to 
consumers. In adopting such a plan it is ad- 
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—DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF LIGHTING CAN BE SECURED 


The photograph on the opposite page shows only the low hung lights turned on, and the glare is very noticeable. 
The photograph above shows the softening effect of the ceiling lights. Other combinations show other improvements 


visable tooperate with a morning and evening 
shift, the latter ending at midnight. With 
this scheme the workers on the second shift 
do not have their night hours of rest greatly 
disturbed, and in nearly all communities 
there are now many forms of amusement 
catering to the leisure time of employees who 
labor at night. 

Some executives believe that an office or 
factory can be too well lighted and that in- 
jury will result therefrom. The truth is that 
harm seldom or never comes from too much 
illumination. In practically all cases, glare, 
not light, is the damaging factor. The light 
intensity outdoors at noon on a clear day in 
the month of June will average about 9,600 
foot-candles, while the average light intensity 
at night-time in most of our workshops will 
seldom exceed 5 or 6 foot-candles. In other 
words, the human eye is perfectly comfort- 
able outdoors with a light intensity more than 
a thousand times as great as is generally used 
by people in the evening when they read 
or work at home or in an office. At the 
same point where the noon intensity in June is 
9,600 foot-candles, the average light intensity 
at noon in December will only be about 4,300 
foot-candles. Generally speaking, there is 


less daylight intensity at noon in December 
than there is at the same place at 7 A. M. on 
aJuneday. This shows plainly why artificial 
light is often required all day long in many 
offices and factories during the darker winter 
months. 

Daylight, even when more intense than 
artificial illumination, is the easiest of all 
light on the eyes, and the reason is that day- 
light reaches us in a high state of diffusion. 
Managers often make the mistake of trying to 
remedy a situation producing over-strained 
eyes by reducing the intensity of the light 
used instead of increasing its diffusion. Then 
again, many executives attempt to secure 
lighting results wherein all shadows are 
wholly eliminated. This plan is not condu- 
cive to distinct vision, for it is the shadow that 
produces the “ relief’ in objects, making them 
“stand out.” Hundreds of big industrial 
plants use arc lamps which give a light that 
flickers. With such illumination, the pupil 
of the eye is constantly opening and closing, 
endeavoring to accommodate itself to dif- 
ferent intensities of light. This condition 
causes fatigue, which depreciates not only 
the ability, but also the willingness to work. 

It is well to recognize that it is just about 
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as bad to half lose both eyes as to lose one 
eye outright. There is no light tester equal 
to the human eye, and when we get a signal 
in the form of a pain it is safe to assume that 
the artificial light surrounding us is deficient 
in volume or quality. In many plants the 
illumination is so arranged that strong light 
is directed to the cutting points of tools and 
to the tops of work benches, while all around 
the operative a semi-darkness prevails. Such 
illumination blinds the workman because of 
the sudden transitions of vision and causes 
him much physical discomfort. Excessive 
light on spots causes eye strain and poor vi- 
sion of surrounding areas often with resultant 
accident. Ina large percentage of cases the 
individual’s need of glasses has been caused 
by the kind of light he has used to work under. 

The installation of scientific systems of 
illumination in our industries will result in 
more output, less spoilage, fewer accidents, 
and better workmanship. There will be 
more light per unit of current consumed, less 
sickness, decreased labor turnover, and if 
desired, twenty-four hours utilization of fa- 
cilities. The records of one insurance com- 
pany indicate that 18 per cent. of our in- 
dustrial accidents to-day are due to inefficient 
and defective lighting installations. On that 
basis the services of 110,000 men for one year 
are lost annually in this country because of 
insufficient illumination. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the chief 
strain of our modern industrial life falls 
largely on the eyes of the nation’s workers, 
it is only within the last two years thata 
movement was started to improve health and 
enlarge production by campaigning to save 
the eyes. The way to remedy defective 
vision is to adopt preventive measures rather 
than curative practices. Desks and other 
reading supports should be tilted at an angle 
of about 30 degrees. There is less strain on 
the eyes if printed matter is more nearly per- 
pendicular to the line of vision. Ceilings of 
working rooms should be finished white, 
and the sidewalls finished white, light buff, 
or light olive-green. Flat skylights are far 
less satisfactory than skylights constructed 
on the saw-tooth plan. Desks in offices and 
machines in factories should not be so placed 
that workers are compelled to face windows 
through which a strong light enters. If this 
cannot be avoided shades should be provided 
to cut down the light. The amount of bril- 
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liancy of the illumination necessary should be 
governed by the color of the object seen. 
Only one third as much light is needed when 
a person is working on a light surface as is re- 
quired when the work is done on a dark 
surface. The use of naked electric lamps is a 
reflection on the intelligence of any manage- 
ment. 

Good illumination, as measured by our 
present modern standards, will not cost any 
company more than one half of one per cent. 
of one year’s payroll. The gain from such an 
improvement in lighting will amount to from 
5 to 15 per cent. in production in the average 
plant, while labor turnover will be cut in 
half and accidents reduced 25 percent. Such 
are the conclusions resulting from one exten- 
sive industrial survey. By using our pencil 
and applying this increase in output to the 
business of the entire nation, we find that the 
added growth is equivalent to the production 
of an army of approximately 1,500,000 work- 
ers who consume neither food, clothing, nor 
wealth in any form; an army that produces 
without additional factories or machinery; 
an army that gives at least two thirds of its 
wages to be divided between capital and la- 
bor. 

Surely here in the United States there is a 
wonderful opportunity for the leaders in the 
lighting industry to start a vigorous cam- 
paign to sell us illumination effects instead of 
causes. 

They must tell us why we should buy so 
much artificial light rather than why we 
should purchase so many lamps. What we 
want to know is how more and better light will 
add to our individual wealth and happiness 
—how we can work as well after dark as dur- 
ing the day. The reason we lack natural ice 
is because the season is so short. Tell us how 
to floodlight our ponds and rivers and cut ice 
at night. Let us know also how to build 
roads after dark, when traffic is light, run our 
big steam shovels and operate our dredges 
in the hours after sundown. There is no doubt 
but that the illuminating engineer can solve 
a lot of our puzzling problems. At any rate, 
the country should show its willingness to 
sit up and listen to ways and means to operate 
double shifts, augment individual output, and 
otherwise apply more intensive and efficient 
lighting to the end of reducing the nation’s 
waste, not only of materials but of human life 
and effort. 














